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-ATIE was living with an elderly grandmother, to whose restrictions she paid no~ f° 

+ IX. heed. We became very good friends. She was pretty, vivacious, enticing. 
4 She found it very dull at home, and perfectly naturally she loved the gay badinage 
of the boys and girls walking at night through Central Square. I persuaded her to 

_ join a girls’ club in a neighborhood center. She found it stupid and dropped out. She 
_ had become a member of a Protestant church at the age of fourteen, but had given 
up going to Sunday-school. I saw the Sunday-school teacher, and Katie consented 


_ to return. 


_ Her teacher was a medieval saint. She welcomed Katie, but had grave fears that 

she would contaminate the class, and evidently labored too hard to impress her during 

_ the lessons with the necessity of righteous living. Katie stopped going. Her proud, 

“ unregenerate spirit could not stand all the morals of the lesson applied to herself. The 

_end of her probation period was near. I was in despair and told her I must report 

to the Court that she had not improved. Then quite spontaneously I added, “You 
will probably live on, Katie, adding to the evil in the world instead of the good.” 


Quick as a flash, she said, “I never thought of that. Just what do you mean?” 


; I told her, without mentioning God or religion, what one of the aims of our lives 

should be. It was so interesting to see her at once apply the thought. “I should make 
my grandmother happier instead of keeping her worrying,” she said. ‘But it is not 
right to stay in the house all the time.” . 


“No,” I said, “but accept your own responsibility. Choose your companions 
and try to keep to innocent good times.” 


_Later she came in to tell me that she had gone back to Sunday-school. “You 
know,” she said, “Miss D. is an awfully good woman, and I feel that she can help 
me,” I do not know just why this simple remark had such an effect, unless for an 
instant she caught a glimpse of the dignity and value of her own life. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Of the Institutionalist 


IRSOPP LAKE divides church people into 


three parties,—the Fundamentalist, the In- 
stitutionalist, and the Experimentalist. THE REG- 
ISTER believes that we, the Experimentalists, have 
as our principal opposition not the Fundamental- 
ists but the Institutionalists. The Fundamental- 
ists are, of course, the deadly foes of freedom and 
progress in religion, but we know where they are 
and we can and do make a frontal attack on their 
position, which is baldly false to Protestantism, to 
the democratic ideal, and to all spiritual enlight- 
enment. But the Institutionalists make a tactical 
problem. They deceive us. Their other. name is 
Modernists. Already some people have in a sense 
made terms with them, and while not all of us would 
use the figure of Prof. W. T. Waugh, that this is 
“treating with the enemy,” still he approximates 
what actually happens and he does not exaggerate 
the danger at once to pure religion and to our free 
churches. 

Herbert Croly says, in the New Republic, that 
the Institutionalists exert their influence “chiefly 
on the reactionary side.’ Following the view of 
Dr. Lake, he says, “Although many of them pride 
themselves on being ‘liberal,’ their liberalism con- 
sists largely in applying to religion the compromis- 
ing technique of opportunist politics. They seem 
to have studied deeply the story of Jonah. They 
hasten either to throw overboard any Experimen- 
talist who is attacked or else to leave him unde- 
fended on the ground that he is irritating in his 
manner or insufficiently ‘spiritual’ in his language. 
If they continue to associate the welfare of the 
church with the lack of intellectual courage and 
integrity, its position~ will inevitably shrink 
1198 


from left to right. 
triumph... .” 

It is. Lake’s fear that the churches will begin 
“their intellectual house-cleaning too late, so that — 
the generation now growing up will turn its back © 
on all organized forms of Christianity.” He looks 
in distress for “the gradual emergence of a new 
form of organized religion which will probably not 
call itself Christian.” “It would be worth while,” 
he says, “to do almost anything to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the churches.” But, he coneludes, “The 
one thing which is not worth while to do is to 
sacrifice the freedom of the Experimentalist to the 
statesmanship of the Institutionalist.” By In- 
stitutionalist is meant, we repeat, the party that 
is popularly called Modernist. The Modernist is 


The Fundamentalists will 


- the man in the creedal orthodox churches who wants 


peace and not division. He says theology is un- 
necessary, and that unity is everything. He wants 
to save the institution. That is the chief object. 
He does not plead for truth, but only for fellow- 
ship. He says that Fundamentalist and Experi- 
mentalist can live together and work together, and 
if they cannot seek the truth and think together, 
why should they think anyhow? It is not neces- 
sary. Religion is not a matter of thought, of doc- 
trine; religion is a way of life. af 
It is here the kindly Liberal, who is normally 
an Experimentalist, sometimes slips into the 
slough. But the tough-minded Liberal is not car- 
ried off. Religion, says the wary Liberal or Ex- 
perimentalist, I grant, is a way; but which way? 
There are many ways (as Paul said there are many 
voices), and none is without signification. The In- 
stitutionalist would make his voice without distinc- 
tion in the sound, if he could; but since he cannot, 
he is silent! To-day he never declares the two ab- 
solute foundation stones of the Experimentalist. 
They are, first, freedom as the spirit of religion; 
and second, science, as the method of religion. No 
Institutionalist to-day is mentioning these cardinal 
factors. To do so would serve the Experimentalist. 


Of course, the Fundamentalist is fixed in his tra- 
ditional dogmas. Neither they nor he can change. 


The Experimentalist, on the other hand, takes the 


position that “experiment is the source of knowl- 
edge,” and he has not “succumbed to a doctrine.” 
His religious life “consists essentially in a decisive 
individual project.” It is plain that Fundamen- 
talist and Experimentalist cannot dwell in the same 
house; and we want to point out that it is just 
as certain that, in his present attitude, the In-- 
stitutionalist cannot dwell with the Experimental- 
ist. The Institutionalist is a compromiser, and 
the Experimentalist is not, as the Fundamentalist 
is not. The Institutionalist has for his object 
to “keep the church alive as an institution even 
though professing Christians differ radically in 
their interpretation of its meaning.” It is because 
the Institutionalist takes this jesuitical position 
that he really favors the static Fundamentalist. 
Doing nothing is exactly suited to the dogmatic 
stand, and it is absolutely contrary to the experi- 
menting spirit. 

‘THE ReGIstER has followed a areal course in 


oite 
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“no longer an experiment. 


SInstitutionalist. 


. tional.” 


this Tuatier. “Be not deceived,” it has said consis- 
tently to our churches, their ministers and people. 
It is only when the Institutionalists cease to be, or 
are converted into Experimentalists, that we shall 
have any support or comfort from them. Mean- 


while, they thwart progress, and so we have a great 


duty to perform. . 

We are the church of the Experimentalists. Mr. 
Croly is curiously ignorant of or indifferent to the 
fact. He knows our cause and our history. Why 
does he forget? Experimentalism itself is with us 
It has in our churches 
its rich tradition, its cardinal principles, its pro- 
ductive scholarship, its doctrinal content. The 
Experimentalist is not a man without a history! 

‘There is no problem which we have not met, no 


condition that we are not at least equal to facing. 


We fulfill the Croly proposition of Experimental- 


ism in our avowed.doctrine and custom. We have 


proclaimed and in some part lived for a hundred 
years the truth of his words, “The essential busi- 


ness of religion is not the submission by individuals 
to a particular formulation of the truth, but the 


choice by individuals to govern their lives by truth, 
no matter what it is, and the willingness on their 
part to discover what the truth is by means of 
methodical conscious experience. The revelation 
[of the truth] will not take place until individuals 
themselves freshly discover it.” 


‘We know there can be no true religion or Chris- 
tianity in the life of a person until that person is 
free, perfectly free, in the quest and use of truth 
for a harmonious life. As a matter of strategy, 


‘our task as Experimentalists is to show, for reli- 


gion’s sake, the inconsistency and the fears of the 
We must show that he is an 


inept opportunist. We must show that he is not 


following a way of life, but is standing still in a 


bog. We must show that he is facing both ways, 
saying cautiously to the numerically powerful 
Fundamentalists who can cast him out of the 
church, “Do not put all your faith in literal dogma, 
for religion is more. than doctrine”; and not so 
cautiously to the Experimentalists who have no cor- 
porate punitive power, “Be kind, not illiberal; 
and remember religion is spiritual and not ra- 
We must show him that ideas rule the 
world, and that a vegetative and vacuous fellow- 
shiping of people, though they be a million, ac- 
complishes nothing more than a herd would, with- 
out ideas. We must show him his duty as a min- 
ister of Jesus Christ, who said, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” To 
undo or convert the Institutionalist is our immedi- 
ate objective. Only thus can Christianity or any 
efficacious religion be saved. 

THE REGISTER has been certain that we, as min- 
isters and people, have not always made clear dis- 
tinetions on vital principles in our churches. Some 
of our people have needed warnings against believ- 
ing that Institutionalists (or Modernists, as they 


are popularly known) are just the same as we, the 


The Christian Register 
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Experimentalists, are. We have warned against 
specific Institutionalists. They are legion. Now 
we have the truth of our contention confirmed by 
two men of mark; one of them, Lake, a church 
scholar of the first world rank, and the other, Croly, 
a journalist of.distinction in the liberal or experi- 
mentalist field. 

We are well aware that for many years there has 
been a slack tendency in the free churches not to 
continue in the glorious tradition of what is so 
aptly called Experimentalist. We have sought the 
company of both Fundamentalists and Institution- - 
alists on dangerous terms. We have yielded some- . 
what to their position, all unconsciously, and for- 
all our hospitality they have not been brought up 
to our position; or, lest we seem self-centered, let 
us say the position of the Experimentalist. It is 
beyond any church. We have in some cases re- 
laxed, because the tension has been too much for 
us. But let us- be well aware that by so doing we 
have only strengthened the reactionary Fundamen- 
talist and the stationary Institutionalist. Our loss 
is their unfailing gain. 

It is certain that the golden age of the free 
churches was when we proclaimed the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. We stood on our 
own feet for truth. The new golden age is return- 
ing. It is here. At the recent centenary celebra- 
tion, we learned that we are conscientious, and by 
the grace of God we believe we are also right. One 
of our own prophets, Samuel M. Crothers, who can- 
not be charged with ungentleness, said, “During 
the last hundred years, they [our free churches] 
have furnished a standing place for men of religious 
spirit who could not conscientiously remain in 
creed-bound churches.” (The Institutionalists do 
remain in such churches.) Dr. Crothers contin- 
ued, “They [the free religionists] have been men 
who took doctrine seriously.” (The Institutiona- 
lists do not take doctrine seriously. They say it 
is unimportant.) “They were not able to repeat 
a creed with mental reservations.” (The Institu- 
tionalists repeat creeds they doubt without shrink- 
ing.) “To say, ‘I believe’ could not by them be in- 
terpreted as meaning ‘I am glad to join with others 
in a form of words which is no doubt good for them 
and for the church, though it does not coincide with 
my personal opinion.’” (The Institutionalists 
permit their personal opinion to be prostituted for 
what they conceive to be “the good of the church.” ) 


These Institutionalists—or Modernists—are the 
friends of conformity, after all. And on the con- 
formists Dr. Crothers quotes John Milton, the great 
Experimentalist of the seventeenth century. Mil- 
ton said, “But if there come a truth to be defended 
which to them and their interest seems not so prof- 
itable, strait these nimble motionists can find no 
even legs to stand on, and are no more use to fe- 
formation, . or to the advancement of Truth 
(which among mortal men is always in her prog- 
ress) than if on a sudden they were struck maim or 
crippled.” 


Struggle for Manchuria in Prospect - 


China dominating the situation by mere force of numbers 


Sor1a, November 19. 


HE WORLD has seen, and trembled 

at, a vast upheaval of discontent in 
China. This discontent has been inter- 
preted, in its origin, to Bolshevik activi- 
ties. The world is now engaged in the 
task of removing the causes for this dis- 
content. But the upheaval of discontent 
is still going on in Manchuria, where two 
powers, Russia and Japan, are pitted 
against each other, with China biding its 
time, relying on the sheer force of num- 
bers. In the Manchurian situation, the 
menace of a new world war is rising be- 
fore the view of the war-spent Old World. 
- What is about to happen in Manchuria? 
That is a question which Asia and Hurope 
are placing before themselves—or rather 
events are placing before them. 

The extramural provinces of China— 
Shengking, Kirin, and Heilungkiang, com- 
prising Manchuria, constitute a territory 
larger than the eastern half of the United 
States, with a total population only twice 
that of New York City. The potential 
wealth of these provinces has been esti- 
mated to exceed by eight times that of 
any similar area in intramural China. 
Covetous eyes have been cast upon this 
territory by the rulers of both Russia 
and Japan for a century past. By treaty 
and concession, both these powers have 
steadily pushed their civilizations for- 
ward into Manchuria during that period. 
Meanwhile, where does China stand in the 
tripartite struggle to dominate? 


CHINA HOLDS a vast advantage in 
Manchuria. It is the advantage of num- 
bers, the respect in which China is ma- 
terially ahead of all her rivals in Eastern 
Asia. To-day there are 11,000,000 Chinese 
in Manchuria, as compared with 200,000 
Russians and about 175,000 Japanese. 
Will Russia or Japan—or Russia and 
Japan put together, if such a situation is 
conceivable—be able to drive the Chinese 
colonists into the sea? The psychology 
of the Chinese population of Manchuria is 
well worth observing as an indication of 
the line of action it will adopt in the 
event of a conflict either between China 
and Russia and Japan on the other hand, 
or between the Manchurian colonist and 
Peking. At the basis of Chinese psychology 
in Manchuria is a passionate..desire for 
peace. With this desire the world at 
large will be able to sympathize heartily, 
whatever may be the aims of statesmen. 
These Chinese colonists are eminently 
prosperous. These people have abandoned 
their ancestral homes in intramural China, 
and have moved to a new and rich coun- 
try, where, freed from the machinations of 
officials, they have been raising large crops 
and accumulating savings. Their readi- 
ness to defend these savings with their 
lives, if need be, has been demonstrated 
twice during the past twelve years. Each 
time they have been successful. 

-The first occasion was in 1922, when 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


General Wu Pei-fu, heading the Chihli mili- 
taristic party, endeavored to conquer Man- 
churia and replace the civil and military 
governor, Chang Tso-lin, through whose 
energy, conscientious. attention to the 
business of governing, and elimination of 
grafting tax-collectors, the three Eastern 
provinces have been placed on a paying 
basis. Chang Tso-lin’s position was con- 
solidated by the outcome of the war, and 
the principles of good government applied 
by him were vindicated in the eyes of the 
people of Manchuria. Although at the time 
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THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


G. B. 8. AND HIS ROUTINE 


According to the genius of letters, he lives, or 
tries to, on the following schedule, which he 
commends to all and sundry: Four hours for 
work; four hours for dressing, undressing, and 
resting; eight hours for sleeping, and eight 
hours for leisure. Who would not “call it 
a day’? : 


General Wu Pei-fu was hailed as the con- 
quering hero throughout China, it developed 
that Chang had seized the Peking-Mukden, 
railway, north of the Great Wall, which 
netted the Manchurian government $15,- 
000,000 annually. In addition, Chang de- 
ciared the autonomy of the Three Eastern 
provinces, and Peking received no more 
revenue from Manchuria. 

Events had reached such a crisis in the 
autumn of 1924 that in order to defend 


his own position Wu Pei-fu again attacked 


Chang Tso-lin. Chang found that it was 
necessary to breach the Great Wall of 
China. The people of North China, as a 
consequence, saw the dawn of good goy- 
ernment. But he sought power in China 
only as it would benefit the people of Man- 
churia. In Chang Tso-lin the people of 
Manchuria, the colonists by whose 


strength China 


is holding Manchuria, 
trust implicitly. This question of race 
loyalty is the pre-eminent question in 
Manchuria. 

Both Russia and Japan are pouring men 
into Manchuria in the guise of colonists— 
fighting colonists. The 200,000 Russians 
in Manchuria, although nominally men of 
peace, are in reality reservists holding 
themselves in readiness for instant mobi- 
lization. In addition, there are 150,000 
Red troops under arms just across the 
border. In the meanwhile Japan makes 
it a point to send into Manchuria new 
drafts from each military training class, 
in the hope that they will remain there as 
colonists after their term of service is 
over. In addition to the 50,000 regular 
troops guarding Japan’s interests and con- 
ecessions in Manchuria, there is now a 
potential Japanese army of colonists in 
Manchuria numbering 175,000. 

But will this force of numbers be able 
to cope with the much larger Chinese 
population massing in Manchuria through 
the. avenues of colonization? . Evidently 
not. The whole of China .is bound 
together for common action: by the senti- 
ment of opposition to Japan. If Chang 
Tso-lin should attack the Japanese in an 


‘ attempt to drive them into the sea as in- 


terlopers, all differences of the past would 
be forgotten and all the proyinecs: would 
flock to his aid. % : 


CHINESE CIVILIZATION seems irrec- 
oncilable, alike with Russian and Japa- 
nese civilization. It is wholly unlikely 
that the Chinese will absorb either Rus- 
sian or Japanese civilization, as in the past 
they absorbed the Jews in Honan and the 
Russian Albazins in Mongolia. With the 
development .of modern transportation 
methods, both Russia and Japan are pour- 
ing their interminable streams of immi- 
grants into Manchuria. But the same 
modern transportation methods are at the — 
service of China’s immigration enterprises, 
and she is availing herself of them to the 
full. The sources of this inpouring of 
Chinese immigrants into Manchuria is 
practically inexhaustible. 

One of the elements of value to China ~ 
is the practical impossibility of effecting a 
union of Russian and Japanese forces. 
The two elements are to all intents and 
purposes incapable of combined action. 
Russia has her eyes glued to Manchuria, 
and so has Japan. But equally fixed upon 
the three provinces is the eye of China. 
It will take more men than either Russia 
or Japan possess to gain an ascendancy of 
population in Manchuria, China has one 
tradition of history—a numerous and in- 
exhaustible population. An able and re- 
sourceful man—Chang ‘T'so-lin—is now 
utilizing these unparalleled resources in 
a great game of empire that is attracting 
the attention of the world. It appears 
that he will accomplish great ends, affect- 
ing the fate of Asia. 
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An Address before the Congress on Peace and Security, 
in Detroit, Michigan, Armistice Day, November 11, 1925 


MANLEY O. HUDSON 


Bemis Professor of International Law, Harvard Law 


T SEEMS to be a habit of the human 
race for each generation to regard its 
own time as the most important in all 
of human history. We probably could not 


escape the habit even if we desired to do 


so: but I doubt whether we should desire 
to escape it. The accumulation of ex- 


_perience in the past always puts new re- 


sponsibility on a present generation, and 
the appreciation of this responsibility leads 
quite readily to placing a high valuation 
on the importance of discharging it. But 
the seriousness of our effort does not need 
to involve any exaggeration of the signifi- 
eance of what we may do, to the genera- 
tions which will follow us. 

It is quite natural that our genera- 
tion should look upon our own efforts to 
build international peace and security as 
having an extraordinary significance for 
the future. The World War deflected so 
many of the lines of normal international 
development, it turned us so completely 
from the accustomed ways of interna- 
tional life, it freed us from such a store 
of commitment and habit that it placed 
on our generation the responsibility which 


always accompanies opportunity, and it 


furnished us a fresh mold for casting our 
tradition to the future. I think we do 
not err, therefore, in discussing the prob- 
lems of peace and security on the assump- 
tion that what we do in our time matters 
not only to ourselves, but also to the people 
who will follow us in the ordering of world 
society. Not that they will be content to 
receive what we may hand on to them; 
not that they will let themselves be bound 
by what we do; not that we have been 
divinely commissioned to choose the course 
for them to steer. Fortunately, civiliza- 
tion is neither to be saved nor lost by a 
single generation. But we are given to 
say whether a start shall be made in the 
rescue of human society from the kind of 
travail which has blackened the first 
quarter of the twentieth century, and we 
do not need to flatter ourselves to hope 
that the task of future generations may 
be made easier by what we succeed in 
setting into use and fashion. 


Now I am convinced that we cannot suc- 


ceed in making even a modest contribution 
to the peace and security of the future 
unless we are pretty clear in our minds as 
to what is the nature of the problem. It 


~ is easy enough to say that we desire to get 


rid of war. 


any community to whom this desire is 
yery controlling.. The stream of history 
for several hundred years has yielded one 
war after another. The people who suffer 
in them soon forget the horrors, and they 
seldom learn a lesson. The justification 
of each war, while it is being fought, 
persists not only in making the settlement 
at its end, but also in writing the history 
afterward. As people look back on a war 
they usually cloak it with inevitability. 


But we are a small part of 


In any given time the general desire for 
peace must compete with many other 
desires, some of which may seem more 


urgent, and all of which can easily be 


backed up by countless draughts on tra- 
ditions of national honor and glory. How- 
ever much of energy we pour into an effort 
to have our fellows share our general 
desire for peace, and however successfui 
we may be in getting our generation to 
entertain this desire, I should have little 
hope that in some future crisis it alone 
would be strong enough to carry the day 
against the forces that make for war. 


Something more is needed than a simple. 


cherishing of peace as a beautiful: ideal, 
and that more creates our problem. 

In these seven years since November 11, 
1918, most of us have abandoned the no- 
tion then held so widely, that peace can be 
made secure by defeating the armies of 
any particular people. Some of us now 
regard it as a patent deception to teach 
that war can be ended by war. Yet many 
of us seem still to regard it possible for 
war to be ended by some other sudden 
stroke. We have been engaged for sev- 
eral years now in discussing what that 
stroke is to be. Some of us have been 
seeking a device, others have sought a 
formula, still others have appealed for 
an institution, in the apparent belief that 
our generation can strike the blow which 
may mean an end of war for all time to 
come. — 

Now I submit that such efforts are based 
6n a failure to understand both the prob- 
lem of peace and our relation to it. We 
cannot. hope to devise any set of bans 
which the future must respect. Difficulties 
are certain to arise in the future world 
society, and unless we look forward to a 
static world we must hope that they will 
arise. It is certain also that the solution 
of some of these difficulties will seem so 
essential to the people concerned in them 
that no chains which we might forge will 
be allowed to stand in the way. We can- 
not build, therefore, on any series of nega- 
tions, for our sense of their jmportance 
as we plan before events may not be shared 
by men who must live and act in the midst 
of events. For these reasons I cannot 
bring myself to rely solely on measures 
for outlawing war, even if we might agree 


in our generation on what these measures’ 


should be. It is too much to hope that fiats 
which our own wisdom may invent will be 
respected by men who’do not share in 
their invention. Wise statesmen will in- 
sist, and must insist, on escaping from the 
fetters of past ordination. Even courts, 
in their application of national law, must 
unshackle themselves from precedents 
which they do not approve. Hence it seems 
to me that our problem of peace and secu- 
rity cannot be solved by any condemnation 
which we may place on the waging of war. 

Nor would we have made our full contri- 
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bution to peace and security by achieving 
any particular arrangement of our inter- 
national scene. .This was the basic fallacy 
of the notion so widely entertained during 
the War, that an era of lasting peace 
could be ushered in by the defeat of the 
Germans. Even the wisest of men, acting 
with a free hand and uncontrolled by the 
psychology of the peoples who waged the 
War, could not have drawn a map of 
Europe and a Treaty of Versailles to 
assure that goal. There are always -re- 
gions in a world of states where bound- 
aries are unsatisfactory, especially in the 
eastern Europe of to-day. The factors 
which must be considered in placing any 
frontier are so numerous, so varied, and 
so complex, that it seems childish simplic- 
ity to suppose that all the peoples affected 
could possibly be satisfied. The interna- 
tional scene is ever a changing scene, and 
the extent and direction of the change are 
but imperfectly understood by the people 
whom it most affects. No map drawing, 
no economic adjustment, no political ar- 
rangement; can make a_ scene’ which 
would certainly relieve the future from 
temptation to the use of force. Peace 
and security cannot rest solely on the just 
solution of the pending problems of any 
period, for even if we could be certain 
as to its justice to-day, the judgment 
would call for revision on the morrow. 

Neither of these methods can suffice for 
our contribution to peace and security. It 
may serve a useful purpose for us to issue 
certain fiats. We must do what we can 
to create an attitude toward the use of 
armies and navies as something outside 
the pale of decent living. We must meet 
the current problems of international 
affairs with all the wisdom and all the 
sense of justice which we can muster. But 
we must do more. We must approach the 
problem of peace and security for the 
purpose of finding methods of continuous 
dealing with international situations as 
they arise. We must find ways of satisfy- 
ing national needs which do not involve 
the use of force. War has been waged 
in the past because it seemed to be a way 
for people to get what they wanted. Alter- 
natives to war must present more satis- 
factory methods of giving to people what 
they want. If the alternatives are to be 
preferred in the future, it must be because 
they will be deemed more effective, more 
economic, more certain, and more humane 
to that end. 

Peace must be envisaged then as a proc- 
ess of handling problems about which 
nations will differ, to which they will 
attach great importance, with respect to 
which all the chances and mischances of 
prejudice and passion and power will 
apply. Peace, to perpetuate itself, must 
reign not because peoples will have become 
so good that they will not fight, not because 
they will have become so altruistic that 
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they will want to give in, not because they 
will have become so world-minded that 
they will seek to advance world interests in 
preference to their own, but because they 
will have found the alternatives to war 
easier, surer, and safer ways of getting 
what they want. . 

Now, if this view be sound, what can 
be accomplished in our generation to in- 
sure our own maintenance of peace, and 
what can we hand on to simplify the task 
of the generations that will follow ours? 
I submit that we must do two things. 
First, we must seek to perfect methods of 
peaceful settlement of disputes after they 
have arisen. We must create and support 
instruments and agencies which will 
facilitate peaceful settlement. We must 
develop a law which may have an ever- 
widening application. We must bridge the 
gulf between law and action by recog- 
nizing that all of our international life 
cannot be governed by law. We must seek 
to make conference easy. Second, we 
must seek to perfect methods of dealing 
with international situations before dis- 
putes have arisen. We must be prepared to 
face the problems of world society as 
they arise. We must organize the nations 
for continuous co-operation in handling 
their common problems. We must create 
effective administrative agencies to deal 
with special phases of international life. 
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We must train a personnel for interna- 
tional service. We must create a habit 
and a tradition of co-operative effort. 

Now I believe it is in connection with 
the first of these tasks that the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice finds 
its place in our program. It is not neces- 
sary to exaggerate the rdle which such an 
instrument may play. We need not deceive 
ourselves into thinking that it can be used 
outside the limited field in which law can 
be developed for the successful guidance of 
national action. We certainly cannot 
make an institution of this sort the entire 
goal of our endeavor. It would be a fatal 
over-simplification of our problem to sup- 
pose that the World Court can give to us 
the guarantee which we need against 
possible conflict. 

Yet I maintain that the World Court 
fills an important place in the world of to- 
day. It furnishes a forum which is always 
at hand, in which certain kinds of prob- 
lems can be considered, and certain kinds 
of settlements can be reached. It acts as 
an agency for the extension of interna- 
tional law. It supplies a basis for agree- 
ments which can displace prevailing hostil- 
ity and fear. It.acts as an auxiliary to 
other international agencies which must 
function in an organized world society. 

[70 be concluded] 
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And my aunt’s advice in doing things 


JOHN 


R. HOLMES reminds us that ‘nothing 
1B. reaches its hundredth year without 
both looking and feeling queer.” 
but any enterprise a hundred years old, 
passed on from one person to another and 
from one group to another, is well worth 
looking at and pondering. I felt this 
strongly in considering the Centennial of 
our collective enterprise known as the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
marvel of this century of co-operative ef- 
fort is insufficiently. understood, for it 
represents an entirely new departure in 
church work. 

Every other denomination, small or 
great, is based on theological unity. That 
such unanimity is more apparent in the 
breach than in the observance does not 
alter the fact that agreement in details of 
faith is the method of unity followed since 
the Council of Nica. Men are supposed 
to say, “Since you and I agree on this 
theology, let us proceed.” 

By contrast, here are our Unitarian peo- 
ple, increasing about 150 per cent. in the 
past century in the number of churches, 
who have openly departed from this com- 
mon habit. Unitarians for a century have 
said to one another, “Whether we agree or 
not, or since we disagree, let us proceed.” 
Men in our fellowship have said to others, 
also of our company, “You are entirely 
wrong in your belief about certain im- 
portant matters”; and the others have re- 
plied, “No, you are wholly wrong.” Then 


Maybe, 
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both have said, “Very well, we agree to 
disagree; let us proceed with our work for 
the service of man and the glory of God.” 

By contrast, the old habit meant dis- 
cord within nominal agreement. Our 
habit has meant harmonious action in the 
midst of frankly acknowledged disagree- 
ment. My aunt used to quote a statement 
“We are not Unitarians because we all 
agree to think alike, but because alike we 
all agree to think.” ; 

How immeasurably difficult the task of 
combining such divergent and wholly in- 
dividualistiec persons as ourselves into 
churches! How inherently difficult to get 
effective co-operation through a central 
organization of such churches! Probably 
no co-operative effort has ever combined 
in proportion to its numbers a more intel- 
ligent or a more diyersified body of men 
and women than our American Unitarian 
Association. And here we are, safely 
turning the corner into our second century, 
and with a very handsome record of agree- 
ment and achievement. 

_ With these thoughts in mind, I turned 
to the full set of the Annual Reports of 
our Association which came to me as part 
of my aunt’s library, and was startled to 
find how the same questions and the same 
problems and the same efforts had con- 
tinued from the first annual meetings of 
the Association down to the Centennial. 
Charts might be drawn to illustrate our 
growth. They would show fluctuating, but 
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ascending, lines, amazingly interesting in 


their proof of the power of religious effort — 


in conjunction with honestly recognized 
divergences of belief. ‘ 

The lines on our imaginary charts are 
many, and a few of them are easily fol- 
lowed. There were two hundred churches 
represented by. individuals at the first 
Annual Meeting; there were roughly four 
hundred at the Centennial. Barring three 
or four, all the churches represented a 
eentury ago were east of the Hudson; all 
the churches now existing west of the 
Hudson, directly or indirectly, are the re- 
sult of co-operative effort through the Asso- 
ciation. Schools and societies founded, 
church buildings erected, youth trained 


and given the advantages of these 


churches, who in their turn have directly 
or indirectly founded hospitals and col- 
leges and libraries and organizations for 
all kinds of welfare work! The influence 
of the printed word, freely distributed in 
millions of pamphlets throughout the cen- 
tury, a strong contributing force which 
cannot be ignored in any just estimate of 
our national American liberalism of 
to-day; age at least in part sheltered and 
comforted through affiliated relief organi- 
zations growing up within the influence 
and strength of the older organization; 


liberalism in other lands assisted by 


friendly counsel and by occasional gifts, 
and particularly protected since the War. 
How like a great oak tree in the forest, 
sheltering a thousand minor helpful under- 


. takings that otherwise would have been 


impossible, stands the Association! 

As I looked at my aunt’s legacy of re- 
sponsibility, certain statements that she 
had made to me kept coming back, “Never 
do big things in a small way”; and again, 
“Do little things always as if they were 
big.” Well, the latter has been the habit 
of our fellowship. Harriet Martineau 
spoke of coming out.on “the breezy com- 
mons of the universe.” While many a 
liberal has at times found these commons 
too breezy, there has always been joy at 
the emergence into broad and open places 
of truth. Many of our isolated and strug- 
gling churches, though their numbers were 
small and their support meager and their 
buildings poor, have felt the spaciousness 
of their liberalism and have rejoiced in it. 
All this is good, and many a time it- has 
ministered to us, and will do so always. 
But my aunt’s other maxim, “Don’t do big 
things in a small way,” is also worth 
pondering. Look about. Here are 110,- 
000,000 people in the United States; half 
of them never go to church, and their chil- 
dren are growing up in ignorance of their 
great inheritance of religion. Our Uni- 
tarian Association is making an effort, a 
heroic effort, an effort of faith, to meet 
these conditions. If only we had the 
means to send out many more ministers 
proclaiming our gospel, to found many 
more self-supporting churches, where our 
message would continuously be preached, 
and if only we could dream of becoming 


the church of unchurched America, the ~ 


church of those people who never will re- 
turn to the old orthodoxies, and who be- 
long to us, then should we become what 
we are already in spirit, truly catholic in 
our inclusiveness and in our influence. 


es 
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_ Surely it is a great and most 
vision. ; 

When I talked in this way to Mr. Phil- 
lips, he told me that it was new to him to 
think of our denomination becoming great 
in power and numbers. Perhaps it would 
be new to a good many people in my 
church and in other churches, but Heaven 
be praised it is not nearly as new a thought 
to Unitarians as it used to be. © 

And our recent record proves it. For 
nearly fifty years the churches had been 
giving to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion about $50,000 a year to do this work. 
For the last five years, through the Cam- 
paign, the churches have given a great 
deal more. Now, if only the Foundation 
can give to the Association $125,000 a year 
for the next five years, the thirty churches 
that must lose the help of the Association 

-on January 1 unless the Foundation suc- 


alluring 
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ceeds can all be kept going, and many 
other big undertakings also can go for- 
ward. f 

Five years ago we began to do things in 
a big way. Now that the Association by 
uniting with the General Conference has 
been reorganized on a better working 
basis as the central body of our denomina- 
tion; now that its voting power is limited 


-increasingly, and in the future will ex- 


clusively be limited to its delegate mem- 
bership; now that it has been refitted for 
its task, surely I felt my aunt would not 
wish me to let pass this opportunity. Not 
forgetful of the strong urge of all the 
other organizations which have grown up 
in these recent decades to bless our joint 
labors, always with the co-operation of 
the Association and under its sheltering in- 
fluence, none the less here is the great par- 
ent and central organization of them all. 
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Author “Who Are the Benefactors?”’; Secretary of 
the First Parish Paine Fund, Cambridge, Mass. 


T TAKES a great deal. of courage for 
a professional social worker to do what 
I have been asked to do, for it means 
breaking through some of our conventional 
habits of reticence concerning the inner 
purposes that spur us on through dif- 
ficulties and failures and give us a 
sublime confidence, at times at least, in 
the creative power of our efforts. We 
all know that this confidence, or inner 
assurance, that we feel about our work 
is based upon what we have learned 
through practical experience in working 
with others and realizing, now and then, 
that lives submerged, or partly submerged, 
by poverty and every variety of tribula- 
tion, have caught glimpses of a vision of 
the moral and spiritual values of their 
lot. We try to put at the service of others 
not only community resources but the 
results of our own and others’ experience, 
helping not as beings apart, but as mem- 
bers of this great common life of humanity. 
I take as my key-note these words from 
a paper by Loren F. Deland: 
“Tt is a finer thing to make a human 
being fit for liberty than to set him free.” 
Is not the social worker’s quest to find 
and touch the thing that makes men fit for 
liberty? The history of social work has 
been written wherever through the ages 
men have tried to understand and help 
each other. As a _ professional group, 
social workers have made only a begin- 
ning. We need to go on trying to under- 
stand, to integrate, to interpret, to adjust, 
| and finally, through co-operative effort, to 


make this world a little better place in. 


which to live. 

How hard and discouraging the road 
is that we have marked out for ourselves 
to travel, only others with vision can know. 
Only they can understand, too, that we are 
not as the blind leading the blind, for we 
are working with, not against, the forces 
* 


of the universe. Tyndall says in his 
“Fragments of Science,” “Through the 
swing of the deal we often arrive at the 
naked truth more rapidly than by the 
direct processes of the understanding.” 
This is so true. Building on material 
facts alone is like building a house and 
calling it a home, when there is no family 
life within. We need to use our intuitions, 
our imaginations, and our ideals. 

What is our vision of the secret of that 
which makes men fit for liberty? Are we 
chasing a phantom that is sometimes al- 
most within our grasp and then again is 
lost in the darkness? Not so. We have 
an inner confidence that gives us promise 
that we are on the right path, because we 
are trying to put the foundations under our 
dreams. For we know that visions alone 
can never do the work. 

In order to show you the development 
of the idea I have in mind, I find it is 
necessary to tell you a little of my own 
experience, even though there is nothing 
special or unusual about it. Some of us 
work through groups, others through in- 
dividuals and groups. What is known 
as social case work has always been my 
principal field. I began my training in 
old Ward 8 of what is now the Family 
Welfare Society of Boston. Miss Mary 
Birtwell was the district secretary, and 
Dr. Charles Putnam was the president of 
the Conference. I have never known finer 
ideals of technique to be held by any 
other group. I was thoroughly drilled in 
the necessity of investigation, family 
responsibility, co-operation, and the ideals 
of the friendly visitor. I was taught how 
to work with churches; also, that after 
clients have been referred to their 
churches, all spiritual teaching must come 
from them. I grew to understand their 
point of view of the old slogan, “Not alms 
but a friend.” It must, however, be 
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remembered that this was over thirty 
years ‘ago, when the great necessity was 
to impress the community with the value 
of investigation and registration, and to 
teach clients that their own self-respect 
could be fostered only by depending as far 
as possible on their own resources. Most 
earnest study was given to each client, 
and each was brought in touch with all 
community privileges. But let me con- 
fess what I have never acknowledged 
before,—that these dignified and reserved 
members of the Conference appalled me by 
what they hoped to have accomplished in 
the lives of others without giving any 
definite instruction as to how the deeper 
springs of life might be touched. I was 
shy with them then, and I feel I should 
be now. They were so wise, they were - 
really so kind; but their respect for the 
poor was so great that they held them to 
almost impossible standards—or so it 
seemed to me as I went into the homes of 
the poor in the West End of Boston. I 
now realize that they probably knew that 
students must be left to learn from their 
own experience with others. It might be 
dangerous to try to even suggest methods, 
for there are so many avenues to human 
understanding. They must have realized, 
too, that they were accomplishing much by 
teaching the newly applied technique of 
social case work. 

I went on doing something, I trust, to 
help “adjust” lives in all the orthodox 
ways, always having, however, a vague 
sense of something wanting, and feeling 
that more should be expected of a social 
worker than I was trying to give. The 
following very simple story will perhaps 
illustrate what I mean. 

Before Miss Hutchins became a proba- 
tion officer in Cambridge, Judge Charles 
Almy asked me to take under my care a .- 
bright girl of seventeen who had been 
complained of as wayward and impossible 
to keep off the streets at night. Katie was 
living with an elderly grandmother, to 
whose restrictions she paid no heed. We 
became very good friends. She was pretty, 
vivacious, enticing. She found it very dull 
at home, and perfectly naturally she loved 
the gay badinage of the boys and girls 
walking at night through Central Square. 
I persuaded her to join a girls’ club in a 
neighborhood center. She found it stupid 
and dropped out. She had become a 
member of a Protestant church at the age 
of fourteen, but had given up going to 
Sunday-school. I saw the Sunday-school 
teacher, and Katie consented to return. 
Her teacher was a medieval saint, She 
welcomed Katie, but had grave fears that 
she would contaminate the class, and 
evidently labored too hard to impress her 
during the lessons with the necessity of 
righteous living. Katie stopped going. 
Her proud, unregenerate spirit could not 
stand all the morals of the lesson applied 
to herself. The end of her probation period 
was near. I was in despair and told her 
I must report to the Court that she had not 
improved. Then quite spontaneously I 
added, “You will probably live on, Katie, 
adding to the evil in the world instead of 
the good.” 

Quick as a flash, she said, “I never 
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thought of that. Just what do you mean?” 
I told her, without mentioning God or 
religion, what one of the aims of our lives 
should be. It was so interesting to see 
her at once apply the thought. “I should 
make my grandmother happier instead of 
keeping her worrying,” she said. “But 
it is not right to stay in the house all the 
time.” 

“No,” I said, “but accept your own 
responsibility. Choose your companions 
and try to keep to innocent good times.” 

Later she came in to tell me that she 
had gone back to Sunday-school. “You 
know,” she said, “Miss D. is an awfully 
good woman, and I feel that she can help 
me.” JI do not know just why this simple 
remark had such an effect, unless for an 
- instant she caught a glimpse of the dignity 
and value of her own life. 

It seemed to me then and since that if a 
chance remark concerning a serious aim in 
life could so affect a frivolous young girl, 
we ought not to shrink from making it 
a part of the day’s work to study to under- 
stand the inner lives of clients 2s well as 
the material forces that affect their outer 
lives. From that time, I think,I gave more 
serious attention to trying to ascertain 
what men are really thinking and “living 
by.” I found we could not wait for the 
churches to do all this side of our work. 
To many of our clients the church was an 
institution and so much depended on 
former relations to their priest or clergy. 
Many had no church connection. It 
seemed necessary first to stimulate their 
desire for the help the church might 
give. On the other hand, we often needed 
to distract church representatives away 
from the reforming instinct—for who 


wants to be reformed ?—and to have them: 


give at first just a welcome and a sense 
of the good fellowship that comes through 
~ natural human relations. : 

We have grown to value slight results, 
not expecting too much from clients or the 
church, realizing through our own expe- 
riences how slow a process it is to develop 
a real purpose. Many psychological op- 
portunities for this side of our work come 
to us through daily connections, but more 
often through long years of contact. I real- 
ize more and more that we lose many vast 
opportunities when we take the stand that 
to the church belongs all the responsibility 
of serious suggestion. With few excep- 
tions, I have found the clergy most eager 
to accept all the help and stimulation 
that we can give and always willing, too, 
to give to us the benefit of their attitudes 
toward life and an interpretation of what 
they consider of ‘value in their own special 
forms of doctrine and church duties. I 
always think with gratitude of the prac- 
tical and spiritual counsels of two or 
three Catholic priests, as well as others of 
all faiths. I have discovered no rule or 
formula, and have no creed. Indeed, all 
my fundamentalist friends have grave 
doubts of my ultimate salvation; but we 
go on working side by side, with a con- 
fidence in each other, bred of comrade- 
ship in effort. 

All political platforms and organizations 
have what they call a bottom plank on 
which to stand. Ought not social workers 
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to have as a bottom plank in case work 
some philosophy of life, or, to use Lucy 
Wright’s favorite expression, some fun- 
damental “attitude” toward life underly- 
ing all their religions and creeds? 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean to imply that we should always be 
talking ideals—far from it. I remember 
the words of an old friend who was 
passing through an avalanche of hard 
happenings, to whom I very inopportunely 


said, “I have a vision of how we might - 


meet these conditions.” And she replied, 
“I do not want to hear it. This is no 
time for visions.” I remember, too, calling 
to see a friend who was obliged to move to 
a place not at all suited to her needs. She 
told me of a well-meaning friend who had 
talked with her an hour about the best 
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Many.churches and indivi- 
duals have been unable to 
complete their canvass at this 
time and this thirty days 
extension of time is given 
so that all may have an 
equal opportunity to share in 
the contributions to the 


Unitarian Foundation. - 


to meet her trouble. 
came when the friend told her that it 
did not make any difference where she 
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lived, for heaven was within. “I was then 
ready,” she added, “‘to tell her to leave the 
house.” 

After all, what we need to study are 
the elements that tend to human strength, 
—those that sustain healthy, normal out- 
looks on life, those that enable people to 
live through hard conditions not as mar- 
tyrs but as conquerors. For to take the 
hard things of life without a sense of 
egotistical rebellion requires all the philos- 
ophy of the stoics, all the religion of the 
saints, plus all available common sense. 
In addition we need the conviction ex- 
pressed in Browning’s “Paracelsus”: 


Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise. ~ 
From outward things, what’er you may believe. 
There is an inmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception—which is truth, 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 
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Binds it, and makes all error: and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way _ 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light : 
Supposed to be without. 


Social workers find their work with the 
young very stimulating, because it provides 
so many opportunities for the preventive 
and educational side of life. But might 
not more be done to give the young an 
attitude toward life such as would help 
them meet the conditions not only of 
youth but of middle life and old age as 
well? Our little lives are at best so brief 
that if ideals capable of becoming quali- 
ties of character are not inculcated in 
youth, life will become barren indeed as 
the years pass. The tragedy comes 
because of our own limited understanding 
of what is needed. Fes 

Dr. S. M. Crothers writes of the develop- 
ment of the child born in a world of 
realities. The’ child first distinguishes 
between light and darkness. Then a 
friendly face is recognized, and the first 
comprehension of the mystery of love 
‘comes : 

“With the swift years the revealing 
goes on. Practical wisdom is revealed 
through labor. The knowledge of natural 
law comes. through experiment. ‘The 
moral law is revealed to the growing 
conscience. Sympathy comes with the ex- 
perience of sorrow. Knowledge comes only 
as the mind has been prepared to receive 
it. It cannot come otherwise. First there 
is. the seeking, then by slow degrees the 
finding, and the seeking itself is an esssen- 
tial part of the revelation. It is an educa- 
tive process, and not a magical trans- 
formation scene. Its purpose is not to 
relieve our anxieties but to strengthen and 
purify our natures. 

“God may not have revealed eternal life 
through some miracle which makes doubt 
impossible. Neither has He so revealed 
the laws of health, or the motions of the 
planets, or the fundamental principles of 
art, or the ideals of true statesmanship. 
Yet all these things are being revealed 
through the development of humanity. It 
is a marvelous series of discoveries.” 

The work with delicate, middle-aged 
people and with the old seems to many to 
be chiefly palliative. It seems to consist 
mostly in providing care suitable to their 
standards of life in their own homes, with 
family or friends, in nurses’ homes, or in 
private or public institutions. To make all 
these adjustments is a marvelous achieve- 
ment. But do we not need to stop occa- 
sionally, midst the whirl of our busy days, 
and consider whether we are giving in- 
telligent, sympathetic understanding to the 
mental and spiritual requirements of those 
who have passed their youth? The old 
have a hard part to play when contem- 
poraries are passing away and all about 
them is change and removal. They are not 
so cynical of youth as is supposed. They are 
eager to let the young have their, day, but 
they do not want to be rushed off the face 
of the earth. If they have lived and 
reflected at all—and I know of no old 
people who have not—they have much to 
pass on. F ; ; » ion 

To say that we should meet the challenge 
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: of life as a great adventure has become 


hackneyed, but it is one way forward. To 


‘continue to feel this challenge when the 


charm of the novelty of life has worn off, 
when everything seems so deadly dull, 
and the best of life seems over, is a test 
indeed. 

It has been observed that when a man is 
poor and wretched, his soul grows tender 
and receptive. He does not shrink from 
some sincere word concerning the helpful- 


ness of an attitude of acceptance of condi- 


tions that may ‘not be changed to his liking. 
There is my friend suffering from an in- 
curable heart condition that causes great 
difficulty in breathing whenever she moves 
about. Everything had been done for her 
in the way of medical treatment, and she 
knew she was facing months—perhaps 
years—of suffering before the end came. 
She was a most conscientious woman with 
strong religious convictions, but was re- 
bellious over her condition and claimed she 
could not bear suffering as well as poverty 
and dependence. 
were to her three new points of view: 

_ First, that she should recognize God's 
bounty in providing means for her support 
and care, and that her self-respect was in 
no wise lessened, for all the previous 
sixty-five years of her life she had earned 
her own way. Now she was given the op- 
portunity to make the most of what might 
be a brief time here, as a source of 
happiness to herself. and inspiration to 
others. - - 

Second, that she should try to accept 
conditions not as from God, as she was 
probably suffering from the results of 
broken health laws. 

And last, that she should try to cultivate 
a sense of freedom by not being afraid of 
consequences even after a spasm came 
when she walked about her room. 

For weeks after the conversation, we did 
not refer to these points again. One day 
she began to explain to me her own 
fundamentalist beliefs, and I found that 
these points were interwoven in the fabric 
of her thought. She now felt, with her 
new sense of freedom, that she was better 
prepared to meet the second coming of 


- Christ, which she daily anticipated. She 


was applying her religion in a wholesome 
way to the daily routine of her life. Now, 
at the end of six months, she is physically 
better and apparently much happier. She 
is interested in daily happenings and ambi- 
tious ‘concerning the little work she can 
do. 

The different periods of life have their 
attitudes: the aspirations of youth, the 
accomplishments of middle life, the frui- 
tion of the last years. Joyce Kilmer says: 


The young poet screams forever 

About his sex and his soul ; 

But the old man listens, and smokes his pipe, 
And polishes its bowl. 


But the old man knows that he’s in his chair 
And that God’s on his throne in the sky, 

So he sits by the fire in comfort 

And he lets the world spin by. 


-Eyen though the old may sit by the fire 
in comfort and let the world spin by, they 
may have too, if they will, a never-ending 
interest in fresh points of view and the 
zig-zag progress of the world. They want 


ee 


I tried to give her what - 
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The Unitarian Foundation 
The Foundation Committee desires to report that 103 churches are 
actively engaged in securing subscriptions to the Unitarian Foundation, 


and that a number more are in the process of forming their committees 
and are about to start soliciting. The great majority of these churches 


were unable to begin their solicitation until October. 


The Committee 


takes pleasure in reporting this very substantial encouragement, and the 
fact that the actual returns are now coming in freely. 


to see the game played, even though they 
take no active part. 

What I would like to emphasize to those 
who are just beginning their life work is 
not only the importance of scientific tech- 
nique, the importance of understanding the 
material framework of communities and 
human lives, but also the necessity of 
building on the basis of our faith that 
there is something in men that glorifies 
the struggle for existence, that moral 
force is the fundamental force of the 
world, that happiness is dependent more 
on our inner attitude than on external 
circumstances. 

Again I ask, What is the social worker's 
quest? One friend said it was to her the 
search for beauty. Others said they aimed 
to understand or to help adjust and to 
correlate results for the common good. 
Arthur Christopher Benson says, ‘To 
speak and feel sincerely, to encourage 
rather than condemn, to serve with blithe- 
ness—that is the secret.” -A friend writes, 
A social worker’s motive is a love even like 
the Master’s own, which appeals to the 
self-respect in others where perhaps only 


a tiny atom existed. It makes two blades 
of grass grow in the place of one—not as 
an agriculturist but as a humanitarian 
who bases his work on scientific knowledge 
and an ever-growing consciousness of the 
bonds of human relationships. 

All these are surely part of our quest. 
Life has so many angles. Should we not 
first try to create the attitude of mind 
through which the truth that not only 
prepares men for liberty but sets them 
free can be manifested? Has not our quest 
been what the seers, poets, and prophets 
of all ages have realized in part and 
labored to teach mankind? Because we 
are afraid, and because we see such a little 
way ahead in our quest along the winding, 
uphill road of human progress, let us not 
be discouraged. For each generation sees 
a little further. We need to remember, too, 
that “quest,” not “conquest,” is our aim. 

Shall we then say that our real quest 
is to find the life of God in the souls of 


‘men, each of us helping in his own way to 


remove various obstacles, so that the doors 
of the kindred soul may be open to the 
inner vision? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Armistice Day 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RsaisTHR :— 


Armistice Day has come and gone and 
“in the light of common day” how foolish 
seems “the tumult and the shouting” over 
the Peace Parade. 

Armistice Day is not a second Memorial 
Day. Armistice Day is, primarily, the 
day when the fighting stopped and the 
whole world rejoiced at the coming of 
peace. What more appropriate, then, than 
to celebrate the day with thoughts and 
visions of peace! 

When we think of the boys who re- 
turned, crippled, shell-shocked, gassed, 
disfigured, blinded, we answer from our 
hearts that there must never be another 
world war. Great was the sacrifice of 
those men, and behind them was the sup- 
port of the great mass of the American 
people; and we honor our soldiers most, 
I think, by making them a part of the 
great company of the nation as a whole. 

The fundamental question to my mind 
now is: In what way do we best celebrate 
the day? The majority of these young 
men went to the war because their country 
called them. And what did this call 
mean? I believe that to the greater part 
of these young men, and to the American 
people as a whole, the call appealed as it 


did because it was expressed in idealistic 
terms. 

It was a call to establish a new order 
in the world—an order of liberty and fra- 
ternity, of peace and good will amongst the 
nations; or as our War President formu- 
lated it, “We shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—for democracy, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have 
a voice in their own governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for 
a universal dominion of right by such a 
concert of free peoples, as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free.” 

If this is true, we keep the day best by 
calling to our remembrance and by try- 
ing to awaken in the hearts of our chil- 
dren, the vision of this ideal. 

To come to the peace parade—it was 
not in any sense political propaganda, nor 
was it a desire to snatch the day away 
from the veterans who had had their 
special celebration in the morning. The 
parade had a meaning, of course. It 
symbolized the world’s great longing and 
hope for peace. It embodied an ideal, a 
dream, the soldier’s dream, America’s 
dream, ANNIE L, SEARS. 

WALTHAM, MASS. 


Religion Around the World 


Shadow of the Romanoffs 
Darkens Russia’s Church 


Social revolution in Russia disrupted the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The attempt 
a few weeks ago to restore unity has 
failed. 

First, a little history. The second Sobor, 
sitting in May, 1923, as the supreme 
legislative body of the church, vowed 
loyalty to the new order and deposed 
Patriarch Tikhon, whose imprisonment by 
the Soviet authorities seems to have been 
based on real evidence of political dis- 
loyalty. Tikhon died last year and his 
place was taken by Metropolitan Peter of 
Moscow, who had long been close to the 
Czarist court. He is now the leader of the 
old Orthodox or Tikhonite party, which at 
heart is monarchist. 

Members of the 1928 Sobor organized in 
the same year the Holy Synod, this restor- 
ing the traditional form of government of 
the church. But this did not reconcile 
the Tikhon group. ‘They, as well as a 
minority of the “Living Church” and the 
more radical “Regeneration” group, retused 
to recognize the Holy Synod. The Synod 
this summer sent out a call for the Third 
Territorial Sobor to meet October 1. 
Metropolitan Peter refused to co-operate, 
demanding unconditional surrender of the 
Synod and all other reform groups to his 
personal jurisdiction as the successor of 
the Patriarch. Nevertheless, 334 delegates, 


representing 17,000 parishes, gathered for. 


the Sobor, 
October 1. 

The Sobor failed to heal the schism in 
the church. Dr.-Julius F. Hecker writing 
from Russia, tells the story in Zion's 
Herald. As he observes, the Russian Or- 
thodox people want unity; they do not 
understand the issues underlying the con- 
flict ; they instructed delegates to the Sobor 
to work for unity. Yet, at the first session, 
it was seen that unity was impossible. A 
delegation that visited Peter came back 
with many plausible excuses for his re- 
fusal to take part in the Sobor. His real 
reason, the reformers maintained, was his 
contact with the monarchist movement 
abroad. He hopes to use the church for 
political ends, they say, in case an attempt 
for the overthrow of the Soviet system 
should be made. He plays for time by 
talking about heresy and noncanonica. 
actions of the Sobor. 

The Sobor went on to other business. 
It worked for a more democratic organi- 
zation of the church by providing that 
* bishops and parish priests are to be elected 
by their flocks, the administrative bodies 
of the church reserving only the right of 
ratification. The much needed work of 
religious propaganda by means of publi- 
cations was strengthened through the en- 
dorsement of a plan for a co-operative 
publishing concern within the church. 
The Sobor strove to re-establish. contact 
with other Eastern Orthodox churches.. A 


which convened in Moscow 


proposal to invite the Ecumenical . Council. 


of the Hastern churches to Moscow. re- 


ceived enthusiastic support, and, if real- 
ized, will help much toward strengthen- 


ing Orthodox churches in “Russia. 
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Dr. Hecker relates that the person who 
captured the Sobor spiritually was the 
venerable Metropolitan Benjamin of Lenin- 
grad, chairman of the Holy Synod, who 
was elected chairman of the Sobor. If 
Benjamin was the heart of the Sobor, 
Metropolitan Vedensky was its intellect. 
He is a scholar and “an orator and he 
enjoys a fight, particularly with the 
atheists. When the Sobor had adjourned, 
the Moscow Theological Seminary elected 
Metropolitan Vedensky to be its rector. 
He is uncompromising on the stand that 
the church should be separated from the 
state, and gives no quarter to the Tikhon- 
ites, who still cling to the hope of re- 
union of church and throne, 

Unity of the Russian Church, thinks Dr. 
Hecker, might still more arrest and para- 
lyze the retorm efforts of a minority now 
active in the Synod Church. A merger 
with the conservatives would weaken two 
dynamic centers of progress; namely, the 
two theological schools in Leningrad and 
Moscow, opened with the assistance of the 
Methodists. 

Dr. Hecker writes: “As the new social 
order is becoming more and more firmly 
established, the Synod Church also will 
grow to be the church of the new Soviet 
masses. But, as in France, where almost 
a century and a half after the great 
revolution there are still Catholic royal- 
ists, so in Russia a section of the Orthodox 
Church will remain traditionally royalist 
long after the Romanoffs have passed to 
the limbo of history.” 


For Sale—Adjustable Pulpit 


Among articles in the recent annual 


bargain sale of the United States Patent 


Office was “an adjustable pulpit which can 
be made to fit a preacher of any size.” 
This leads the Christian Advocates to 
remark; a 

“The church has suffered far too much 
from a too readily adjustable pulpit. It 
has suffered from adjusting its pulpit mes- 
Sage not only to the pigmy size of some 
occupant, but also having it adjusted to 
the blindness and the prejudices and the 
hard unchristian attitudes both of power- 
ful individuals and unenlightened communi- 
ities. Too often when the pulpit should 
have been big enough to contain the uni- 
versal message of Christ it has been ad- 
justed to the size of a painfully fractional 
and mutilated gospel. Throughout Chris- 
tendom there should be a standardized pul- 
pit of just one size, the size cut to’ the 
measure of the fullness of Christ.” 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism, which was re- 
cently refused a charter, has finally suc- 
ceeded in being incorporated. Its papers 
were approved by Supreme Court Justice 
John Ford in New York City on Novem- 
ber 18. The purpose of the Association, 
with comments on the organization, was 
noted on ae page of THE REGISTER, 
November 5. : 


Socially Progressive; 
Doctrinally Reactionary 
The International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ appears to have been 
the first official church body in America 
to go on record in opposition to the un- 
equal treaties between China and Western 
nations. The Convention, which met in 
Oklahoma City, October 6-11, was specific 
in picking out extraterritoriality as a con- 


‘ dition under which they did not wish their 


missionaries to continue their work, and it 
directed its United Christian Missionary 
Society to bring the full force of the com- 
munion to bear on governments for the 
abolition of special privileges for for- 
eigners in China. 

This to the Disciples’ credit. But the 
same meeting went on to instruct this 
same Missionary Society, first, not to 
employ persons, who believed in and prac- 
ticed the admission of unimmersed persons 
into the church; and second, to dismiss 
from its employ any such believers in 
“open membership.” Disciples who ap- 
proved this action maintained that the 
New Testament taught baptism (which 
means immersion) and that, since the New 
Testament was the rule of belief and 
practice among the Disciples, workers who 
do not abide by this rule should not be 
employed. Those who opposed the move 
contended that the New Testament was 
the guide, without ecclesiastical interpre- 
tation, and that this action, by making and 
enforcing an ecclesiastical interpretation, 
was a departure from the historic position 
of the Disciples. 

The same doctrinal division came to the 
top when it was again attempted to sever 
connections between the Convention and 
the Association for the Promotion of Chris- 


tian Unity. Some of the Association’s . 


leaders, including Rev. Peter Ainslie, the 
president, are openly against insistence on 
immersion. The teachings of the Asso- 


_—— 


ciation, it was charged, are not in accord ~ 


with the New Testament. Action on the 
matter was postponed for one year. It is 
apparent that the beginnings of the spirit 


of liberalism within this communion, asin - 


other churches, are rousing conservatives 
to force the issue. How long will they 
prevail? 


King James Version in Court 


When the School Board of Plattsville, 
Col., ordered that the Scriptures should 
be read every morning in the schools, sey- 
eral pupils walked out of the school, says 
a report from the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Charles Volmer of Plattsville 
has brought suit to restrain the reading 
of the King James Version of the Bible 
in the schools of that town, on the ground 
that “it forces children of the Catholic 
faith to subscribe to a religion which they 
do not believe.’ The Union has offered 
Mr. Vollmer financial and legal assistance. 


The world has become a neighborhood. 
The consequences follow. If all men are 


neighbors, we shall live at peace with 


them only when we come to act like 


good neighbors.—Morris Feuerlicht, — 


; 


iad 


es 


One on, characteristic of the current literary season is the manifest disposition of the 
novelist to choose titles reminiscent of poetry or the Bible. Years ago, Judge Tourgee began it with 
his novel, Bricks Without Straw. Later came“Mrs. Wharton’s Valley of Decision, from Joel iii. 14, 


Henry Seton Merriman’s Tents of Kedar, and Henry James’s Wings of a Dove. 


Churchill’s A Far Country. 
the title If Winter Comes. 


ld 
© 


Later still, appeared Winston 


The modern vogue, however, originated with A. 8. M. Hutchinson’s choice of 
He has followed it this winter with One Increasing Purpose, from Tennyson’s 


_ “Locksley Hall,” while other writers that have followed suit are Sir Gilbert Parker in The Power and the Glory, 


and Ralph Connor in Treading the 


Winepress. 


Besides these, other new novels are called A Bush That 


Burned, The Eternal Circle, Confident Morning, drawn from the line in Browning’s The Lost Leader: “Never 
glad, confident morning again” ; and The Misty Flats, recalling John Oxenham’s verse, The Ways: 


To every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way; 

And the High Soul climbs the High Way; 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low; 

And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 


Although the process can be overdone, nevertheless it has its cooatlaes in 
whence titles such as these have been derived. 


As a Jew Sees Jesus 
PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


JESUS OF NAZARETH AND His Timms. His 
Lire AND TwacHING. By Joseph Klausner. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 

A few years ago Rey. George S. Cooke 
(Georges Kukhi), returning from Pales- 
tine, told his American Unitarian friends. 
about his contacts with a brilliant Jewish 
scholar in Jerusalem, Dr. Klausner. A 
little later the Harvard Theological Re- 
view (January, 1923) published an ex- 
tended critical review of Klausner’s book 
on. Jesus (issued in Jerusalem in 1922), 
written in modern Hebrew, for the use of 
Jews, from the point of view of present- 
day Zionistic Judaism. Dr. George Foot 
Moore, the author of that article, com- 
mended the book highly, and caused many 
to wish that they, like him, could read 
its Hebrew. The liveliest sense of the 
book’s importance was aroused. 

We now have the book in an extraor- 
dinarily good English translation by Dr. 
Herbert Danby, an Anglican dignitary in 
Jerusalem, and we are not disappointed. 
Although written by a Jew for Jews, 
wholly from an orthodox Jewish stand- 
point, with almost complete ignoring of 
what Christian scholars have written and 
of Christian interests, the work at once 
takes high rank among outstanding treat- 
ments of its subject. Its wealth of il- 
luminating illustration from Jewish 
sources goes beyond anything ‘heretofore 
available to the general Christian reader, 
and it preserves to a remarkable degree 
the objective fairness and scientific de- 
tachment which have usually been lacking 
in Jewish writings about Jesus and his 
religion. The admiration and apprecia- 

tion which Klausner shows for Jesus 
are as little influenced by the Jew’s nat- 
ural bias as by Christian dogmatic val- 


uation. Here is a book which no student 
of the subject can afford to ignore and 


‘which few if any Gentile scholars can 


read without adding to their understand- 
ing of Jesus’ historie career. 

This is not the place to discuss Klaus- 
ner’s findings in detail, many of which 
of course will arouse questionings among 
other scholars. This is the place to 
commend the work as a _ contribution 
of the highest value, and to express the 
gratitude of Christian scholarship, not 
only to the learned author, but to the 
gifted translator, whose work gives us a 
most lucid and readable volume. 


Subconscious Humanism 


RELIGIOUS VALUES. By Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, Borden Parker Bowne Professor of 
Philosophy in Boston University. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

The author has noticed that “the Ab- 
solute is unpopular” to-day, and that “wor- 
ship seems to have gone out of fashion,” 
so he determines to go to the rescue; and 
this book, a revised .collection of magazine 
articles and popular lectures, is the result. 
Clear and helpful. statements of modern 
views, regarded as nonreligious in their 
tendencies, are followed by adverse and 
often very just criticism, and his readers 
are then invited to return to that phi- 
losophy of “personalistic theism” which 
was so ably taught in Boston University 
by the late Professor Bowne.. The tone of 
the book is mild and apologetic, and has 
no touch of the old Methodist enthusiastic 
personal -experience,... This Seems due to 
the relation said to exist, ety een morality 
and religion. The, anther ‘holds that while 
“both oblieasio religion. are law- 
giving in h ” “the “facts “of ex- 
perience tore, 
obligation is a ‘thore 
than is tle existent 


nimediate » experience 


ek ‘admit that moral 
of Goa It is also” 


sending readers back to the sources 
ACR. H. 


said that “the principle of moral autonomy 
means that the binding law of obligation 
and the implied command to realize values 
do not depend logically or psychologically 
on belief in religion, and therefore the 
whole realm of religious experience rests 
on the basis of loyalty to moral obligation, 
and cannot declare its independence of 
morality.” From this point of view, “re- 
ligion is a part of morality.” 

After such admissions as this, any ob- 
jection the author may make to positivism 
and humanism, pragmatism and instru- 
mentalism, can hardly have anything more 
than a gentle theoretical interest. For 
according to the author’s view, although 
religion and morality are partners, they 
are not equal partners. No fundamental 
objection can then be made if a modern 
man determines to devote his attention to 
the “more immediate experience” of 
morality, and leaves the question of ‘‘per- 
sonalistic theism’ to the _ speculative 
thinker. If religion be not the “more 
immediate experience,” there seems to be 
no convincing reason why the great Meth- 
odist Church should not go over from its 
religion of personal experience to the field 
of experimental social ethics, or why the 
Unitarian Church should not omit from 
its hymn book all those hymns which 
breathe a mystic sense of immediate union 
with some larger whole, and confine itself 


_to a nicely calculated but rather unin- 


spiring system of morality. 

Because of a distrust of mysticism, the 
author seems to shut himself off from the . 
possibility of arguing to the primacy of 
religion from man’s immediate inner feel- 
ing of some creative force, some power of 
emergent evolution, some larger peace. 
The fine saying of Dr. Bosanquet, “You 
cannot be a whole unless you join a whole,” 
is quoted, but only with a much qualified 
approval. It is objected that such lan- 


guage “is rather of the pantheistic and 


extreme mystical types of religion than 
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of the active and ethical.” Need any 
pragmatist or humanist say more? 

Dr. Martineau says that when he first 
began to change from a naturalistic to 
an intuitional view of ethics he did not 
at first know that. he was changing. It 
was the clear-sighted criticism of J. S. 
Mill that finally made him realize that 
“T was educating myself out of a school (of 
thought) into which I supposed I was edu- 
eating others.” It is a question whether 
Professor Brightman is not also making 
an unrealized change, whether he is not 
unconsciously moving in the direction of 
that very humanism, with its emphasis 
on the primacy of moral experience, 
which he thinks he is so very bravely re- 
jecting. If so, then the influence of 
modern humanism is much more powerful 
than Professor Brightman and _ other 
speculative philosophers suppose.. 

RS. L. 


Old and New 


CoomBE St. Mary’s. By Maud Diver. 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. §2.50. 
We have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing Maud Diver’s latest story as one of the 
outstanding novels of the present season 


Bos- 


It is interesting from cover to cover 
Coombe St. Mary’s is a romance of 
modern England. For her theme, its 


author has abandoned India, and chosen 
the struggle now going forward in Great 
Britain between old and new, the land- 
holding classes on the one hand, and the 
new industrial forces which are threaten- 
ing the break-up of old estates, the intro- 
duction of a new autocracy. A _ bitter 
legacy of the war has been the weakening 
of the old rural aristocracy, the curtail- 
ment of their privileges through the im- 
position of excessive death-duties and other 
taxes. In this way, there have been laid 
on ancient families burdens almost in- 
tolerable, making the retention of property 
inherited through long descent well-nigh 
impossible. Coombe St. Mary’s is such an 
estate. Of great age and beauty but 
heavily incumbered, it has come into the 
possession of a young girl, a lover of tra- 
dition, and keenly aware of her obliga- 
tions to her tenants. Left at the mercy of 
an unscrupulous trustee, whose wealth is 
his only god, she finds herself threatened 
with the loss of her property. The result- 
ing battle between loyalty to the past, love 
of home, and unscrupulous self-interest is 
pictured with striking reality. Although 
Miss Diver writes rather after the fashion 
of an older and more leisurely day, never- 
theless she makes every point tell. Her 
work is solid, but never heavy. If you 
like your fiction clean, direct, honest, 
wholly lacking in morbid particulars, in- 
decencies, or sensational incidents, but in- 
cluding a good love story, you are certain 
to find Coombe St. Mary’s a source of 
abundant pleasure. A. R. H. 


Delightful Memories 


Kate Doveias WiGGIN AS Her SISTER KNEW 
Her. By Nora Archibald Smith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, $4.00. 

Revealing as an autobiography is sure 
to be, it never tells the whole story about 
its subject. The best of self-portraits 


‘ean 


~- practically parallel. 
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No book of the season is more timely than Dr. Sunderland’s just published 
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leaves some questions unanswered. Last 
year, Kate Douglas Wiggin’s My Garden 
of Memories was welcomed by a mul- 
titude of readers. It revealed a charm- 
ing personality, and at the same time 
told a story of struggle, heroism, and 
human service rarely equaled in Ameri- 
can letters. Now comes the sister of the 
writer, to fill in the chinks, to supply 
many details naturally omitted from the 
earlier narrative. Although Miss Smith 
writes in a spirit of modest self-suppres- 
sion, she succeeds not only in giving a 
delightful impression of the personality 
of her gifted sister, but in proving her- 
self the possessor of genuine literary 
qualities, conspicuous among them being 
humor and charm. “Her memories, 
though often slight, are consistently in- 
teresting. The author of The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol, Penelope's Progress, 
and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm was 


not a great genius, but she wrote delight- | 


fully, added much to the gayety of life 
for thousands of readers, and created 
one of the most human children in Ameri- 
fiction. For what she was and did, 
she deserves to be long remembered. 
For the preservation of her memory, her 
own recollections, joined to those of her 
devoted sister, will do all that is neces- 
sary. ‘A.B. iL, 


Two Brothers 


By Katharine Newlin Burt. 
$2.00. 
A novel like this is by no means easy 
to criticize. It has its good points, many of 
them. But, somehow, it ought to be better 
than it is. Although it contains much to 
interest the reader, nevertheless it leaves 
him cold, with an impression of confusion ; 
as if the writer had more in her mind than 
she was able to bring to a conclusion clear 
and definite. Manifestly, her difficulty lies 
in having too much material, rather than 
too little. Like many another of the sea- 
son’s stories, Quest concerns itself with the 
subject of religion. Its scene is wholly 
American. In a small city on the Hudson 
River, two boys, cousins, grow up, one by 
inheritance and temperament the slave of 
fear, the other a constitutional mystic. 
What Mrs. Burt evidently purposed was to 
picture the working out of these contrast- 
ing types of character under: conditions 
This, in a measure, 
she succeeds in doing. Her twin heroes 
are human. Their experiences are entirely 
plausible. Some of the subordinate char- 
acters are exceedingly well done, notably 
the dreamer, Nicholas. Well worked out 
also is the influence of early religious im- 


QUEST. Boston: 


Houghton Miffiin Company. 


-Logan. 


pressions upon Nicholas and Little John in 
their maturer years. The father of the 
latter is rather overdone. Rather too 
much effort is likewise expended upon the 
thought-processes of the joint heroes, the 
result being that, like a river which pours 
itself out in a rushing torrent only to lose 
itself in a number of outlets at its mouth, 
this novel begins better than it ends. 
There is an obvious flattening out of in- 
terest as it approaches its end. Mrs. Burt 
is said to have lavished three years on the 
composition of this work. Of the sincerity 
of her aim there can be no question. But, 
perhaps, had she taken less time, her 
success would have been more notable. 
Ap sR, Ete 


On the Heights 


THE Upper Roapd or VISION. By Kathrine R. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35, 


An exceedingly interesting type of book . 
which should appeal not only to the min- 
ister but, primarily, to the average man 
and woman. It deals with the necessity 
of a strong and pure vision for every life 
if that life is to be happy and successful. 
First of all, we must find the vision of 
what we would do. This requires thought, 
dreams, reading, and study. Then comes 
the significance of our vision—what is its 
purpose? None other than to make us 
finer in every way, and, therefore to 
makers of a better world. How shall we 
do this? By seeing God in all things, we 
are stirred to action. Because of our clear 
vision of life and its meaning, we can go 
forth to our duties, whether high or lowly, 
assured that we are helping make the 
world a better place to live in. Written © 
in a clear, “staccato” style, which makes 
it pleasant and easy reading though per- 
haps a bit jerky in places, one of this 
book’s great attractions is the many il- 
lustrations it contains in prose and poetry 
concerning the visions of great men, 
women, and young people of past and pres- 
ent time. H. R. G. 


Mrs. Harris Once More 


As A WoMAN THINKS. By Corra Harris. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1925. $2.50. 


This book is scarcely a transcript of the 
feminine mind. It is rather as one woman 
thinks that these pages are written, how 
she feels, what are her beliefs, opinions, 
and prejudices. The circuit-rider’s wife, 
as she will always be known, is certainly 
a woman of vigorous and alert mind, 
strong opinions, and settled convictions, 
not without her whims and crotchets of 
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character, but always disengaging and in 
her frankness altogether delightful. The 
book mainly follows the story of her own 
life, but Mrs. Harris has many chapters 
devoted to her beliefs and opinions, with 
such captions as “The mind of the writer,” 
“Expressing one’s self,” “All sorts of men,” 
and “Various types of women.” She adores 
the memory of her sainted husband and 
yet she hasn’t a very high opinion of men! 
She doesn’t think much of the meek and 
worshiping wife; is quite certain: that 
women or men who “lay down their lives” 
lose the capacity to live. Incidentally, 
Mrs. Harris has some very interesting 
things to say about the technique of story 
writing, and records some entertaining 
episodes of the trials of publication. Al- 
together, a good book for men as well as 
women to read. NR, fi: 


Hymnology 

STORIES OF THE GREAT HYMNS OF THE 
CuurcH. By Silas H. Paine. Montclair, N.J.: 

The New Era Publishing Company. $3.00. 
The author of this book is an official in 
a large corporation. His chief diversion is 
hymnology. In this book he has gathered 
together a great deal of information about 
hymns and tunes, hymn-writers and com- 
posers, together with many interesting 
stories associated with them; but the 
whole is given to us in a very chaotic 
state. While there are many stories of 
truly great hymns, there are others of 
hymns which by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion may be called other than mediocre. 
While there is much information that is 
important, there is a vast amount which 
is utterly trivial. Some eight hundred 
successive paragraphs deal with hymns or 
tunes or their creators. But all the in- 
formation about any particular hymn is 
not always found in one place, and the 
index is quite inadequate. Then, too, why 
should there be included a paragraph 
about Haydn’s oratorio, ‘‘The Creation’? 
This is not a hymn. And why is there a 
section about “The Anvil’Chorus” in “Il 
- Troyatore,” and others about “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” and “The Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” and “The Song of the Shirt,” 
and “The Old Oaken Bucket’? Are these 

hymns? O; BT 


Out of the Past 


THe CoMPLETE PornticaL WorKS or EDNA 
Dan Procror. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

A contemporary of Whittier and Long- 
fellow, Miss Proctor wrote verse after 
their fashion. In her day, it had no little 
yogue. Even now, when new poetic 
standards prevail, it is by no means lack- 
ing in beauty and power. Her poems have 
melody, born of a keen sense of the love- 
liness of words. Love of nature, patriot- 
ism, and warm social sympathy were the 
threefold sources of her inspiration. Al- 
though, at times, her writing comes dan- 
gerously near to sentimentality, at its 
best it is honest craftsmanship. Its spirit 
is exalted and true. Some of her best 
verse concerns itself with Russian scenes. 
Unquestionably, her gifts have won for 
her a place beside Lucy Larcom and Celia 
Thaxter in the group of New England 
singers. A,B. H. 
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books listed below. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Life and Letters of 
JOHN BURROUGHS 


pleasure to its possessor, 


KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN AS HER 
SISTER KNEW HER 
Nora Archibald Smith 


This delightful book by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s sister well supplements Mrs. 
Wiggin’s autobiography, ‘““My Garden of 
Memory.” Illustrated, $4.00 


quest of truth.’”—Boston Transcript. 


JOHN KEATS 
: Amy Lowell 


“Not only the best biography of Keats 
but one of the best biographies in the 
English Language.’’—International Book 
Review. Illustrated, $4.00 


QUEST 


“Quest is a novel that recommends itself to lovers of good fiction. 
meshes is the fleeting spirit of youth and its restless seeking. A story rich in char- 
acters, in the texture of its backgrounds, filled with life.’—Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE 
STROLLING SAINT 
Rafael Sabatini 


Here is a book that should make new 
Sabatini friends—Chicago Post. 

“Pascinating, exciting, and full to the 
brim with adventures.’’—Brooklyn THY 


THE AMERICAN TWINS OF 1812 


Jonathan and Phebe lived during the exciting days of the second war with Eng- 
Their experiences, particularly Jonathan’s, as midshipman on the Constitu- 
tion during the Battle with the Guerriere, make the most thrilling story of the 


land. 


Famous Twin Series. 


FRIENDS AND RIVALS 


Arthur Stanwood Pier 


The adventures of Sidney Desmond 
and Jack Mothrop. Just the book for 
boys of ten to sixteen years. $1.75 


SECT ECTS PSST Te TEP TT TTE 


Houghton Mifflin Company © 


extend to readers of The Christian Register their best wishes 
for the holiday season, and call their attention to the 
Attractive bulletins describing holiday and 
children’s books will be sent free upon application to 2 Park Street, 


The complete and definitive biography of the great American naturalist, told for 
the most part in his own words as set down in his letters and journals. 
only a splendid portrait of a vital personality, but a reservoir of fresh and stimulat- 
ing thoughts on nature, on literature, and on life that will give keen and lasting 


MY EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


“T commend this biography of the greatest preacher in the United States to all 
who desire to know a truly noble soul.’’-—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 
heart, a book of the intellect, a book of the soul... . A book for all who are in 


Clara Barrus 


Here is not 


Illustrated, 2 vols., bowed, $12.50 


MEN, WOMEN 
AND COLLEGES 
LeBaron R. Briggs 
Inspiring essays by one of America’s 
most widely known and best loved edu- 


cators, author of ‘School, College and 
Character.” $1.50 


George Angier Gordon, D.D. 


A book of the 
Illustrated, $4.00 


THE RELIGION 
OF YESTERDAY 
AND TO-MORROW 


Kirsopp Lake 


A readable authoritative and penetrat- 
ing study of the present trend of Chris- 
tian thought. $2.00 


Katharine Newlin Burt 
Caught in its 


$2.00 


NAVAHO TALES | 
William Whitman, 3d 


Delightful folk stories from a_ hith- 
erto unknown source retold for children, 
but of great interest to all lovers of 
mythology. Illustrated, $1.75 


Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Illustrated, $1.75 


JUDY’S PREFECT YEAR 
Ethel Hume Bennett 


Further experiences at the York Hill 
School of Judith Benson, one of the best 
loved heroines of girls’ stories in Amer- 
ica, 


$1.75 
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From Sunset Slopes 


LiFb’S WESTWARD WINDOWS. Five Hssays by ~ 


Dr, George Preston Mains. 
Abingdon Press. 

These essays, produced by a man over 
eighty years of age, will be valuable to 
those for whom they were expressly writ- 
ten. The author is a genial interpreter 
of the theory of evolution and a skilled 
expositor of the critical historical method 
as applied to the Bible. This is the 
customary position held by most avowed 
Modernists in the orthodox communions. 


New York: The 


Hyvolution and criticism may go as far as’ 


they will,—each new discovery is but one 
more disclosure of the wisdom and glory 
of God; but—if at any point these studies 
collide with the author’s doctrine of 
Christ, provided you are not tough-minded 
and are desirous of retaining a _tradi- 
tional view of Jesus, he will show you 
how to do it. W. F.G. 


Cradle Songs 


A Boox or LULLABIES. 
Smith. 


Compiled by Hlwa 8. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
‘Though not juvenile, this book is con- 
cerned with young children. A com- 
prehensive and painstaking collection of 
cradle songs, selected from many sources 
and races, it contains not only the lul- 
labies of long ago, but also cradle songs 


by such modern writers as Padriac Colum, ; 


Semuas MacManus, Richard LeGallienne. 
John B. Tabb, William Yeats, and Alfred 
Noyes. The book makes an enlightening 
study not only for the quantity of songs 
it contains, but because of their diversity 
in subject and poetic craftsmanship. Re- 
productions of various famous paintings 
give it added value. A valuable, unusual, 
and interesting anthology. H.R. G. 


Music for Youngsters 


SONG AND PLAY FOR CHILDREN, FOR SUNDAY 
AND WHEK-Day Usn. By Frances Weld Daniel- 
son and Grace Wilbur Conant. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 

Workers with beginners and primary 
children will welcome this book by the 
talented authors of Songs for Little People. 
They will find it adapted for use both on 
Sunday in the church school, and also on 
week days for the week-day schools of 
religion. There is-a wealth of material 
here which cannot fail to enrich children’s 
worship, and make glad their play and 
festival. Here are old favorites like “Did 
you ever see a lassie?’; tried melodies 
like Sherwin’s “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of Hosts,” and an abundance of new 
material in which the authors have in- 
cluded a good deal of their own work, 
together with seasonal material and work 
and play songs. We commend the book to 

all workers with little folk. E. F. 


Child Worship 


Hymn Stories. By Blizabeth Colson. Boston: 


The Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 


In spite of some faults, we like this 
book. The faults are poor proofreading: 
“Phe .story need not be told but once,” 


The Christian Register 


page 8; failure to distinguish between 
would and should; and the inclusion of the 
baldly trinitarian “Holy, holy, holy” with 
its “God in three persons, blessed Trinity,” 
strong meat for babes. Virtues of the 
book are the centering of junior worship 
for twelve months upon twelve great 
hymns which are sung, commented «on, 
and learned. These are further illustrated 
by stories, amateur dramatizations, and 
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suggested pictures. No one can read the 
book without having his horizon broadened 
as to the enrichment of the service of 
worship. Miss Colson is the author of 
books in the Methodist course, is a teacher 
in the First Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, has spoken at Unitarian gatherings, 
teaches in the New York Teacher Train- 
ing School, and issues this book under 
a Congregational imprint. EF. 


the clouds. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF A 
HANDICAP By M. S. Rice 


These twelve sermons by the bril- 
liant pastor of the Metropolitan 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Detroit are characteristic of this 
great preacher. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


THE EAST WINDOW - 
By Halford E. Luccock 


Humor, fancy and the poetic 
touch, joined to spiritual insight and 
warm human passion are revealed in 
these sermons. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


LIFE’S WESTWARD WINDOWS 


By George Preston Mains 
’ The five scholarly essays contained 
in this volume are “chapters in a men- 
tal biography.” Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 
By Jacob H. Hollander 


An able presentation of certain 
essential factors in national] and inter- 
national economic principles and 
practices by one of the foremdst 
political economists of America. 

Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


Illustrated. 


Few men understand India toda: 
Jones does, and he knows how to mi 


Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 


ABINGDON BOOKS 


A BOOK OF CLOUDS 
By Bishop William A. Quayle 


In this last message from this radiant and trium- 
phant soul, Bishop Quayle talks about and interprets 


Fifty full-page illustrations. 


THE CRYSTAL POINTERS 


A volume of charming essays | that “point to things 
that no man can afford to miss.’ 


ANIMAL TALES OF THE ROCKIES 
By Albert Benjamin Cunningham 
Stories that introduce the reader into the fascinating 
world of nature in the Rocky Mountains. : 

Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE CHRIST OF THE INDIAN ROAD 
By E. Stanley Jones 


e his readers thrill 
with the story of its aspirations and needs. 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


By F. W. Boreham 


Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING 
OF THE EAST 


By George Matthew Dutcher 


Practically every important issue 
involved in any part of Egypt, India, 
China, Japan and the Philippines is 
discussed, Net, $2.00, postpaid 


THE RECENT FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


By George H. Blakeslee . 


Covers the period of Mr. Hughes’ 
service as Secretary of State, and 
sets forth the principles of our foreign 
policy. Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


EVANGELICAL HUMANISM 


By Lynn Harold Hough 

The love of beauty and the love of 
evangelical religion glow together in - 
these pages. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 


EUROPE TURNS THE CORNER 
By Stanley High 


Introduction by 
COL. EDWARD M. HOUSE 
The product of personal contacts, 
observations and study of the present 
European problems. 
Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


ANIMAL TALES 


OF THE 


ROCKIES 


better than Dr. 


BOSTON DETROIT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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How Christmas Came to Hope House — 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Part 2. 


No, it was certainly not stout, rosy, 
smiley Aunt Lucy. It was a tall, stately 
woman in a gray velvety bathrobe, and she 
was inspecting them disapprovingly with 
beautiful dark eyes. She must have been 
ready for bed, for a thick braid of glossy 
black hair hung over her shoulder and she 
wore lavender bedroom slippers. 

For a minute nobody moved or spoke. 
The children, three in a row like paper 
dolls, were spellbound with surprise. The 


_ stranger broke the silence, and her voice 


was low and musical but cold. 
“What do you children want?” 
“We—we came to visit Aunt Lucy and 
Uncle Jed,” explained Mary Dale fear- 


. lessly. This trip seemed to have a great 


deal of explaining in it. 
“Where are they?” demanded Theo. 


The lady changed the damper and sat . 


down in a little chair by the stove. “Just 
throw in some wood, will you?” she sensi- 
bly directed Theo who stood near the wood 
box. “And sit down, children. We may 
as well be comfortable while we're getting 
untangled.” 

They obeyed quietly, six clear unwinking 


eyes fixed on this stranger who could 


furnish the key to the puzzle. 
“Wirst; let us exchange names,” began 
this lovely person whose regular features 


‘and fine dark eyes puzzled Mary Dale, so 


familiar they seemed. “Mine is Miss 


Barbara Shannon.” 


The children responded in unison as if 
it were a game, and it sounded so hodge- 
podgey that they all laughed. But Miss 
Barbara Shannon only smiled a little and 
called the roll by numbers so that she 
could understand. Mary Dale guessed 
that she had been a teacher. 

“T live away east in Massachusetts, and 
I am on my way to California on—busi- 
ness.” A worried look crept into her eyes. 
“T am ever so distant a relative of your 
aunt’s and I visited here years ago when 
you”—she nodded at Mary Dale—‘were a 
baby. So I knew your mother. I was 
almost ill with a cold on the way out; and 
besides, I wanted to see the mountains in 
winter. So as I was in no hurry to reach 
California”—she was twisting the purple 


cord of her robe with nervous fingers. 


“And I knew your aunt never left the 


_ ranch, so I felt safe in coming up.” 


“Just like us,” put in Chris, taking it all 
in, head on one side like a curious robin. 
_ “I was surely surprised to find them all 


packed and ready to go to Salt Lake City 
and surprise the bride’— 

“To the wedding! Where Mummy 
went!’ exploded Theo. : 

“So of course, I insisted they go right 
ahead, and your aunt finally agreed to if 
I would make myself at home as long as 
I pleased. I intended going on the day 
after Christmas.” 

At this point Mary Dale simply had to 
exclaim, “Not Christmas up here by your- 
self?” It was too terrible. Why, it 
simply wasn’t done. 

Miss Shannon shrugged. “But why 
not?” , 

“Well, but you—they—with no children 
or folks or anything, wouldn’t you be lone- 
some? Mother says it’s children that 


’make Christmas.” 


“But I’ve never had children around. 
I’ve nearly always lived alone.” 

“Oh! Poor lady!” Chris moved close 
and laid his rosy cherub cheek against her 
arm in mute sympathy. She did not 
touch him, 

“You see, I’ve never—understood chil- 
dren. I taught big boys and girls for a 
while.” She thought of her big, hand- 
some house with its exquisite order and 
undisturbed peace, and rebelled against 
the errand which had taken her from it. 
Then she included them all in a surprising 


question, ‘‘Well, since we’re all here, what . 


are we going to do?” 

Mary Dale’s earnest blue eyes sought 
the chatty little clock. “I think,’ she 
decided just as Chris yawned largely, 
“that we'd better go straight to bed.” 

Miss Barbara smiled, and it changed her 
completely. Then she put out her arms 
stifiy, for they were not accustomed to 
caressing, and took rosy, sleepy little Chris 
into them, bowing her. proud dark head 
over his buttercup curls. } 

“Oh, now I know!” Mary Dale clapped 
her hands softly. ‘You look just like one 
of the Madonnas in mother’s room. I 
wasn’t sure till you hugged Chris. Of 
course, a Madonna has to have a baby 
with her or I guess she couldn’t be a 
Madonna.” ? 

Stars in her eyes, roses in her cheeks, 
Miss Barbara lifted Chris in her arms, his 
curly head snuggled against her shoulder. 
“T’ll put him to bed,” she said gently. 
“Where are his things?’ 

Over breakfast the next morning, Theo 
made the astonishing discovery that at 
bedtime it would be Christmas Bve. For 


a minute Mary Dale lost her appetite. 
Chris kept right on eating his good egg 
and toast, remarking with his mouth much 
too full, “Well, ’at’s all right. Uncle Jed’s 
got a fireplace right in there, and didn’t 
we bring stockings?” 

Mary Dale’s new Madonna laughed 
aloud. But Theo was not convinced. 
“But seems ’sif we ought to do something 
about it.” 

Nate, the grizzled, shy old fellow who 
came to look after Uncle Jed’s stock, poked 
his head in. 

“T’ll hitch up and carry you all down to 
the meetin’-house to-night as lieve as not,” 
he offered hopefully. “Sort of entertain- 
ment coming off, school young ’uns and a 
tree, and maybe a treat for everybody.” 

Three pairs of eager eyes implored Miss 
Barbara. 

“We had to go off and leave our enter- 
tainment,” sighed Mary Dale sadly. “And 
I knew all the songs and we all had pieces, 
even Chris.” 

“Lemme say it now!” And Chris 
plumped down his mug and splashed milk 
over Miss Barbara’s crisp apron. 

And he rattled off something without 
pausing after words or lines until he ended 


A Book - 


He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no.more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days. 
And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 


A loosened spirit brings! 
—Hmily Dickinson. 


Sentence Sermon 
Every hour brings seed 
That, sown, will feed 
Some half-famished Future’s eager need, 
—Lucy Larcom. 


up victorious but breathless. Old Nate 
was charmed. 

“That’s a crackerjack. He’s got to 
speak it to-night for the crowd. It'll bring 
down the house. Mr. Weston will want 
all the extra help he can get, what with 
the Birch kids measlin’ at the last minute.” 

So it was arranged that Nate should 
“carry them” down about seven. It was 
cold, and the hill people liked to gather 
soon after supper so as to get back home 
in good time. 

There was an old-fashioned reed organ 
in Aunt Lucy’s parlor and Mary Dale was 
quite thrilled over an idea that struck 
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Guess! 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Guess what night it is! But wait— 
Just to treat you fair, 

Here’s a hint or two. It’s cold— 
Hearthfires everywhere. 

Proud front-windows wear again 
Glossy wreaths of holly; 

Children sing and laugh with glee; 
All the world is jolly. 


Secrets—Sh! and mysteries, 
Wrapped in dainty style; 

Little forest trees indoors— 
Carried many a mile. 

Stockings swinging hopefully— 
Oh, I can’t believe 

You have failed to guess by now 
That it’s Christmas Eve! 


her while they were trimming the small 
spruce Nate had cut for the “little shaver.” 

“Tf somebody could play, Theo and I 
could sing plenty of songs,” she told Miss 
Barbara, who was surprisingly interested 
in popcorn balls and gingerbread dolls. 
“We know a carol or two. ‘We three kings 
of Orient are,’ and ‘God rest you, merry 
gentlemen.’ And this one: 


’Twas in a lowly stable where cattle took their 
rest, 
That once a precious babe was born, 
Christ-Child, dear and blest. 
The oxen, big and friendly, stood gazing by his 
bed, 
The good, gray donkey wandered near, the 
doves flew overhead ! 


Do you like that?” 

Miss Barbara’s eyes sparkled as she 
took her place at the organ and played 
softly, with the loving touch of a skilled 
artist. She sang, and her voice was clear 
and bell-like. One by one the children 
joined in—“It came upon a midnight clear, 
that glorious song of old.” 

Billy Weston applauded enthusiastically 
from the kitchen. He had come up to 
extend a warm invitation to the visitors 
at Hope House to help out with the 
evening’s entertainment. Not only had 


the 


measles taken toll of the program, but now | 


the organist was laid up—or down—with 
tonsilitis, and Billy’s father was low in 
his mind. 

“But now with you folks to the rescue,” 
grinned Billy, “real professional musi- 
cians, we'll have a whizz of a show. 
Regular city affair.” 

So it came about that two very “Sunday- 
fied” boys, one dainty girl fairy in shining 
pink, and a beautiful lady in satiny brown, 
accompanied Nate to the tiny church in the 
pines. Billy introduced them with eyi- 
dent pride; and Miss Barbara took hold 
and. led the crowd in singing until they 
simply let go, and, as Nate declared later, 
beaming like a full moon, “pretty nigh 
raised the roof.” ee 

Chris made such a hit that he had to go 
back and say it right over, and Santa 
Claus held him high so he could choose 
his own red net candy‘bag from the tall, 
glittering tree. They all went home, 
happy as chickadees, under the silvery 
star candles, and Chris picked out the 
one that he thought was about the size 
of that long-ago Star of the Hast. 
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Cold as it was, Miss Barbara had never 
felt so warm, so aglow and confident of 
the future. 
Mary Dale lighted the bayberry candle she 
had brought and placed it in the window 


to guide “anyone who might lose his way | 


anywhere.” 
Then they hung up their stockings, 


: Chris’s little one last in the row. And as 


she tucked the little boy in and kissed 
him good-night, Miss Barbara felt chubby 
arms about her neck, and realized the 


honor of being accorded a regular “lemon: 


squeezer hug” such as they always gave 
their mother. 

“You’re awful nice,’ murmured the 
child drowsily, “but why don’t you laugh 
more? Mother laughs a lot. She says 
little boys are such a joke.” 

Alone by the flickering logs, Miss 
Barbara once more pondered over the per- 
plexing business. that was taking her so 
unwillingly to California. With a deep 
sigh she took from her bag the letter that 
had started her journeying and given her 
a very unhappy week. She reread it from 
a strange, comforting, new viewpoint. 

“They are beautiful children,” wrote 
the woman in charge. “Little David is five 
and such a mischief. Betty is seven and 
a quiet, motherly little soul. Your brother 
was so anxious that his motherless little 
ones should be in your care for a while. 
And if you decide, after knowing them, 
that you do not want the responsibility of 
adopting them’— 

Then she kneeled suddenly, her dark 
head bowed to the shabby chair cushion. 
Tears fell, shining, new tears, 
from her experience here in the wintry 
hills. ‘I’ve been a selfish thing,” she told 
herself relentlessly, “and I nearly lost my 
way. I built a wall of reserve about my 
life, but it’s crumbling—and I’m glad. A 
Madonna. Mary Dale thinks I look like 
one.” As she wiped her eyes, her glance 
rested on a limp, little, waiting stocking. 

“IT hope my little boy will be a darling 
like Chris,” smiled Miss Barbara, as she 
prepared to play the new rdle of Miss 


Santa. 
[All rights reserved] 


The North-Wind’s Sons 
(A Folk Tale) 
JANET GARGAN 


The stern North-wind, of Polar Seas, 
Sent to the south his three strong sons: 
White-feet, White-wings, and last, White- 
hands 
(As he had named these radiant ones). 
But they, so dazzling, blinded men 
Who fled to cave and hidden dell! 
North-wind then sought All-father’s aid, 
Who, wisely, laid on them a spell. 


They are, through this, unseen by men, 
Are known but by the deeds they do: 
Thus White-feet treads the waves to foam, 

And crests with white the ocean’s blue; 
White-wings oft drops his snowy plumes 
O’er hill and vale, o’er wood and field ; 
And White-hands stills the noisy stream, 
And hides it ’neath a sparkling shield. 


The North-wind’s sons, these three, we 
know 
As Polar Wind, and Ice, and Snow! 


Back at the ranch house, - 


welling © 
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Santa Claus in Cleveland 


The Cleveland News has invited Santa 
Claus, his Eskimo driver, and his six 
fleet reindeer, all of Icy Cape, Alaska, to 
spend Christmas in Cleveland! 

A huge sleigh, strings of silvery sleigh 
bells, and shining harnesses await the 
reindeer, already on their way from 
Alaska, with enough Arctic moss to feed 
them and make them feel at home. An 
igloo, in Santa’s headquarters, in the 
News Building, will house the Eskimo 
driver, so he, too, may not be homesick. 

And the shower of postcards that Santa 
is sending through the mail! Already 
200,000 children of Cleveland, between the 
ages of five and twelve, have received post- 
card information of Santa’s own plans. 

The News has sent pamphlets on Alaska 
to ,2,500 teachers, in order that they may 
tell their eager pupils all about the land 
of Santa and his famous reindeer steeds. 


Sayings 
President Coolidge says: “The home is 
the cornerstone of the Nation. What the 
youth of the country need is not more 
publie control through Government action, 
but more home control through parental 
action.” 


Herbert C. Hoover says: “We have not 
lost the dominance of the old-fashioned 
virtues of honesty, of neighborly service, 
of love of family and home, of faith in 
God, or of the purposes of our country. 
There is time to act if enough of us care, 
but not feebly and along bypaths.” 


Woman Crosses “Darkest Africa” 


Mrs. Delia J. Akeley, of the Brooklyn 
Museum of Arts and Sciences, has added 
her name to the list of African explorers. 
She is the first white woman to make 
her way alone across “darkest Africa.” 
On October 16, 1924, she made her start 
from the east coast of Africa, and on 
September 3, 1925, she arrived on the west 
coast, having laid her route by way of 
the Congo River. Her only companions 
on her way through the jungles were 
native servants and porters. Only two 
white men did she see from east coast to 
west coast. 

Her thrilling experiences were many,— 
one, a narrow escape from a giant python. 
While studying the pygmy tribes, she was 
nearly run down by an elephant herd. 
Again, while she and her party floated 
peacefully down a river in canoes, a giant 
lizard dropped from a tree, landed in a 
canoe filled with valuable skins and 
trophies for the Brooklyn Museum, thus 
causing such consternation that the canoe 
upset and all skins and trophies were lost. 

When asked about her trip, Mrs. Akeley 
said: “It was a wonderful experience. We 
traveled by moonlight across an enchanted 
land and, like the Bedouins, camped and 
slept under the stars. We traveled by 
moonlight because of the fierce heat of 
the day. We could hear the lions roaring 
about us.” : 

Asked again whether she were never 
afraid, she replied simply, “I was always 
afraid.” > 


’ 
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Quarter Century’ of United Worship 


_ All Souls Church in Braintree, Mass., observes anniversary 


WENTY-FIVE years of united endeavor 
of religious liberals in one New England 
community were celebrated by ‘All Souls 
Church in Braintree, Mass., at a special 
service on December 1. This parish was 


founded in 1900 by Unitarians and Uni- 


versalists, and the present minister is Rev. 
Arthur Elwin Wilson. Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., the first min- 
Several 
founders of the church attended the sery- 
ice. Henry F. Arnold, president of the 
parish, welcomed these men and women, 
as well as parishioners and friends from 
other churches. He read letters connected 
with the early history of the church, 
among them one written by Edward 
Everett Hale to Dr. Samuel A. Eliot com- 
mending the project of a liberal church in 
Braintree. Rev. Harry Grimes, minister 
of the First Congregational Church in 
Braintree, brought greetings of good will 


from his church and the other churches 


of the town. Mr. Wilson read from 
the Seriptures. All the organ selections 
played by Mrs. George Yates Kells, organ- 
ist and choir director, were the com- 
positions of John Herman Loud, who was 
formerly a resident of Braintree. 

Dr. Griffin began his account of the lib- 
eral religious movement in Braintree by 
recalling the organization, in 1859 or 1860, 
of the Braintree Free Church (Unitarian). 
Its most enlightened and generous sup- 
porter was Alva Morrison, uncle of one of 
the founders of All Souls. Its clerk and 
superintendent of the Sunday-school was 
George A. Thayer, who afterwards served 
for forty years as a Unitarian minister in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The life of this church 
was short, largely because of depletions in 
its ranks through the service of so many 
of its men in the Civil War. Dr. Griffin 
then told of the formation of the First 


’ Universalist Church of Braintree that 


grew out of meetings held in 1886 and 
1887. Two honored names of laymen 
figure in the life of this church, George 
Henry Arnold, president of the society, 
and Daniel EB. Cain, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school. 

Here Dr. Griffin apparently broke the 
thread of narrative to tell of the evangel- 
ist Jackson, who descended on Braintree 
in 1896 with a theology, which. as Dr. 
Griffin put it charitably, was “not modern.” 
Jackson preached everlasting torment and 
a God of vengeance. His preaching sent 
at least one man home with a determina- 
tion to “seek a church which was more in 
keeping with his kinder, saner faith.” 
This was Fred O. Ellis, a Unitarian of Uni- 
versalist parentage. He approached suc- 
cessively the Universalist and Congrega- 
tional churches in Braintree with the sug- 
gestion that they broaden their covenants 
to include all types of believers. They 
courteously received his idea but could not 
see their way clear to put it into practice. 
Failing to find an open fellowship, Mr. 
Ellis then approached George O. Wales of 
the Congregational Church, who, in Boston, 
had been a member of a Unitarian church. 
Mr. Wales promised to support a move- 


Die... 


ment for a Unitarian church in Braintree. 
The first meeting was held April 22, 1900, 
and Dr. James de Normandie, then of 
Roxbury, Mass., preached. Later this or- 
ganization committee was formed: E. E. 
Abercrombie, C. W. Clapp, Mrs. E. L. 
Emerson, Fred O. Ellis, Aubrey Hilliard, 
W. A. McKean, George O. Wales, Mrs. 
George O. Wales, Wallace Wilson, and 
John W. West. 

During the summer of 1900 this commit- 
tee conferred with the Universalist Church, 
with the result that in the autumn All 
Souls Church was organized, one strong 
church instead of two weak churches. 
Both Unitarian and Universalist interests, 
said Dr. Griffin, have advanced farther 
than they would have advanced through 
separate organizations; there has been 
harmony because “both sides have played 
the game and played fair.” Dr. Griffin 
was called, and he began his pastorate on 
the first Sunday in May, 1901. 

Three years later the church, which had 
been meeting in a hall, decided to build. 
The present beautiful church edifice was 
dedicated April 18, 1905. Mr. Wales gave 
the land and the organ and about one-half 
the cost of the building. 

Dr. Griffin concluded: “If the courage 
and generosity, the fine vision and great 
devotion, which conceived this church, 
brought it into being and carried it for- 
ward, remains in us, All Souls Church 
will have a. future perhaps greater and 
finer than its. past. Thus it will be to 
generations yet to come what it has been 
through the last. twenty-five years: a true 
church and real home of the soul.” 


“Shoalers” to Hold Reunion 


A Shoals Reunion for everyone who has 
attended any of the Star Island Confer- 
ences and for prospective “Shoalers” will 
be held December 12, Saturday, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 8 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass. Between 4.30 and 6 P.M., 
there will be an informal, social time, with 
a chance to renew old acquaintances and 
to make new ones. Every one who has 
good snapshots taken last summer is urged 
to bring them. Candy will be on sale 
under the management of Miss Grace 
Dalton of Salem, Mass. She will welcome 
contributions. Personal Christmas cards 
will be sold by Howard H. Searles. The 
entire proceeds of both sales will go toward 
the Shoals Fund. Dinner will be served 
at six o’clock promptly, followed by 
a “Shoalsy” and varied program with some- 
thing to interest everyone. There will be 
dancing until 11.30 p.m. Those who can- 
not come for the supper will be admitted 
to the program and dancing at fifty cents 
per person. People who live at a distance 
and would like to be entertained in a 
Boston home over Saturday night, are 
directed to apply to Mrs. Mary L. Wash- 
burn, 31 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 
Applications for supper tickets should be 
sent in before Thursday, December 10, to 
Sara Comins, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Awakened Spirit of Missions 
_Is Channing Conference Theme 
It is a symptom of awakening among 


‘Unitarian churches that the subject of 


“evangelism” appears with increasing fre- 
queney on regional conference programs. 
It was the topic of the 119th session of 
the Channing Conference at the Channing 
Memorial Church in Newport, R.I., No- 
vember 4, when it discussed “Evangelism 
and the Liberal Religion.” 

The first speaker, Rev. John N. Mark 
of Fall River, Mass., considered “The Per- 
sonal Interest Aspect of a Church Mission.” 
His presentation was full of vigor; it 
aroused the delegates to a renewed in- 


‘terest in the new spiritual life that is com- 


ing into the denomination. : 

In the afternoon, Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
of Weston, Mass., discussed “Liberal 
Evangelism: Its Real Meaning.” He gave 
a glowing picture of the inspiriting faith 
that religious liberals should give to the 
world. William L. Barnard, executive 
vice-president of the Laymen’s League, 
told of the great work the missions have 
done in bringing the liberal faith before 
the people and arousing a new spirit of 
love and service in the denomination. Both 
Mr. Mark and Mr. Perkins have served as 
preachers for missions conducted by the 
Laymen’s League. — 

During the discussion that followed, the 
Conferenee was urged to co-operate in 
the Unitarian preaching mission to be 
held immediately after Easter in the First 
Unitarian Church in Providence, R.L, 
when Dr. William L. Sullivan will be the 
preacher. A committee is to be appointed 
to arrange for the attendance of members 
of Conference churches on the mission 
meetings. 

The Conference voted $50 for Transyl- 
vanian relief, and $100 for widows and 
daughters of Unitarian ministers. 


Must Unitarians Go Alone? 


“The action of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League ... providing for a vigorous na- 
tion-wide campaign against anti-evolution 
laws, sounds encouragingly like business,” 
says Unity editorially. 

After taking note of the salient features 
of the campaign, the writer, John Haynes. 
Holmes (?) continues: 

“Unitarianism as such will not be served, 
but those great ideals of spiritual freedom 
for which Unitarianism stands. This is 
a wise decision. . . . It is the church mak- 
ing itself an effective influence in the 
political and social life of the nation. It 
is religion doing as well as talking. We 
have no particular desire to see this anti- 
evolution insanity continue longer its hold 
upon the minds of so many of our people. 
But we could almost welcome a fresh out- 
break of the mania here and there, just 
for the sake of witnessing the brave spec- 
tacle of the organized forces of religion 
going into battle against ignorance and 
superstition. But must the Unitarians go 
it alone? What about the Universalists, 
the Congregationalists, the Modernists gen- 
erally? Here is a God-given opportunity. 
to vindicate the faith of reason, as the 
Unitarians have seen, and it should not be 
missed by any.” 
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Motion Picture Awaits Its Artist 


EV. W. Rupert Holloway, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., visited the Hollywood, Calif., 
motion picture studios last summer, in- 
terviewing several noted directors and 
players, and came away confirmed in the 
opinion that the motion picture has yet 
to develop its own art. Now its “art” is 
almost altogether imitative. Mr. Holloway 
wrote his first article on the motion pic- 
ture in Unity several years ago, and be- 
lieves that this is a subject which deserves 
a more critical interest than it receives. 
Writing on this new domocratic “art” in 
the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, he 
_ Says in part: 

“The producer takes art that is real 
and makes it unreal. He gives us operas 
without music; plays without dialogue; 
novels minus that subtle play of charac- 
ter and motive and interpretation which 
makes the modern novel. Now we have 
motion picture operas and motion picture 
novels, and the result is terrible. On the 
screen, life becomes a silly business of 
heroes and heroines and bad men and 
good, of dime-novel plots and dime-novel 
characterization. 

“Screen-art will have to be experimental 
before it will develop its own art. At 


present it is a second-hand, unoriginal, 


devitalized imitation of real art, which had 
its birth in another medium. That is the 
whole source of the trouble. That is what 
is the matter with the motion pictures. 
Screen-art is imitation of something that 
cannot be imitated. As Emerson said, “In 
our fine arts, not imitation, but creation, 
is the aim. ...In a portrait, we must 


inscribe the character, and not the fea- 
tures.” What the screen does is to in- 
scribe the features but not the character, 
of other and different art. 

“The motion picture lacks its artist, 
—the man who realizes that he is working 
in a new medium, and that he must get 
his insight expressed through this new 
medium if he uses it at all. The history 
of any art is an evolution; the history of 
screen-art will be also evolutionary. It 
took centuries before our modern medi- 
ums came to their present forms, and 
those forms are still changing. In comedy 
only has the screen found its own origi- 
nality, and in that to but a slight extent. 

“Behind this new artist who is to ar- 
rive—and he is bound to arrive before 
long—must stand the man of money. It 
is the hope of some that, as Carnegie en- 
dowed libraries, as Rockefeller endowed 
universities, some millionaire will endow 
the new experimental motion picture. If 
a Henry Ford caught the vision, the new 
art would come soon. The producers are 
right in stating that they cannot stand 
the cost of experimentation; a new art 
requires a vast amount of trial-and-error. 
Yet the need is pressing. Here is an op- 
portunity to achieve what has never been 
achieved before—the elevation of the taste 
of Demos through the avenue of a demo- 
eratic art. To one possessing that vision, 
the obstacles seem slight. Perhaps it is 
a dream—a dream that cannot be trans- 
lated into reality. Perhaps all that is 
needed is courage to make this new ven- 
ture for the soul of man.” 


Parish Dedicates Tablet 
to Two Early Ministers 


The First Parish in West Roxbury 
Mass., dedicated a tablet to the memory 
of two of its eighteenth-century ministers 
on Sunday afternoon, November 15. They 
were the second and third ministers of 
the parish, and their names are thus 
commemorated on the tablet, which reads: 


In Memory of 
=a Rey. NATHANAEL WALTER 
Born 1711. Harvard 1729, Died 1776. 


Son of Rev. Nehemiah Walter, Pastor of the 
First Church in Roxbury. Second Pastor of 
the Second, Church in Roxbury, 1734-1776, then 
located next the Walter Street Burying-Ground. 
Chaplain in the first Louisburg Bxpedition and 
French Interpreter for General Pepperrell, 1745, 
Father of Rey. William Walter, D.D., Rector 
of Trinity Church and of Christ Church in 
Boston. 


. Rey. THoMAS ABBOT 
Born 1745. Harvard 1764. Died 1789. 


Son of Rey. Hull Abbot of the First Church 
in Charlestown. Third Pastor of the Second 
Chureh in Roxbury, 1773-1783. 


1776, Married Hannah, daughter of Sir Robert 
socig haeN, Bart., and Sarah, daughter of the 
Rey. Nathanael Walter. 


The tablet was given by descendants 
of Rey. William Walter, including Judge 


Robert Walcott of Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. 
Frederick §S. Moseley of Boston, Mass., 
Mrs. Frank 8S. Eshleman of Milton, Mrs. 
Josiah B. Millet of Cambridge, and Miss 
Helen C. McCleary of Brookline, Mass. 
Miss Charlotte Moseley, great-gréat- 
granddaughter of Nathanael Walter, and 
Miss Harriet Arnold, daughter of the pres- 


ent minister, Rey. Harold G. Arnold, un- 


veiled the tablet. Mr. Arnold conducted 
the commemoration exercises. Edward W. 
Harnden, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee, introduced Judge Walcott, who 
made the presentation speech. Addresses 
were given by George H. Nutting, parish 
historian, and Mr. Arnold. 


West Side Unitarian Church 
Receives Gift of New Organ 


The West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, is to have a new organ, given 
by a member of the church. The instru- 
ment will be played for the first time Sun- 
day, December 13. 

It will have four manuals and -forty- 
five stops, and will cost about $22,000. 
M. P. Moller and Company, Hagerstown, 
Md., are the builders. The organ will have 
great variety in tone, color, and dynamics, 
and all modern electrical devices for con- 
trolling and operating them. Many stops 
are imitative of orchestral instruments— 
violin, ’cello, bass, flute, clarinet, oboe, 
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English horn, trumpet, tuba, trombone, - 


French horn, bassoon, musette, as well as 
chimes, harp, and many distinctively organ 
stops. It will be capable of interpreting 
all classical and modern organ Works, as 
well as transcriptions of orchestral and 
other music not composed for organ. 

Frank §. Adams has been sey pegs of 
this church for seven years. 


Five Come-outers Speak 


Orthodox ministers and laymen co-operate 
in Unitarian meetings 


A preaching mission of liberal religion, 
held in a Unitarian church with orthodox 
ministers and laymen co-operating, and 
followed by an “experience meeting” for 
appraising results and “carrying on,” is 
the good news that comes from Keokuk, 
Iowa. Each one of the preachers had 
formerly been in an orthodox church. 
These were the topics and the speakers 
for the meetings held November 15-20: 

“The Evolution of the Bible,” Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese of Chicago, Ill., formerly a 
Southern Baptist; “The Evolution of the 
Idea of God,” Dr. George R. Dodson of 
St. Louis, formerly in the Disciples min- 
istry; “Evolution as a Help to the Reli- 
gious Life,” Rev. Lon R. Call of Louisville, 
Ky., formerly Northern Baptist ; “The Reli- 


gion of the Poet,” Rev. Hugh Robert Orr of — 


Evanston, Ill., formerly of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; “The Social Gospel,” 
Rev. David R. Williams of Chicago, for- 
merly Congregationalist; “Religion as a 
Progressive Achievement,” Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Iowa City, Iowa, formerly 
in the Friends and Congregationalist 
churches. 

The meetings were well attended; the 
spirit was enthusiastic and constructive. 
The Western Unitarian Conference and 
the Iowa Unitarian Association both lent 
assistance. The speakers gave their serv- 
ices without compensation. A sentence 
in the report of the mission says: “The 
ideal was for each man to give his best, 


and the result was a new phenomenon in 


religious history,—humanists, theists, and 
vitalists working together without mental 
reservation for the benefit of humanity.” 

‘Orthodox ministers and laymen led the 
devotional exercises,—the secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; the 
president of the School Board, a prom- 


inent leader in an orthodox church; the 


vicar of the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin; and Congregationalist and Chris- 
tian ministers. | 

An interesting result of the meetings 
was the request from the laymen them- 
selves for an “experience meeting,” in 
which they should tell of the benefits ac- 
cruing from the mission and talk over 
plans for making the liberal church a 
greater force for helpfulness in a com- 


‘munity so largely fundamentalist in reli- 


gion. 

Said Dr. Weatherly at the final meeting : 
“The new broom of science has swept all 
the ancient gods from the skies; even their 
thrones have crumbled into dust. We 
must now have new sanctions for morality 
and the religion of the future. Religion 
is a progressive achievement.” 
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~ Clay MacCauley | 
If one should tell in detail the story 
ef Clay MacCauley’s life, he would be in 
effect reporting the history of an era; for 
the diversified experiences of this modest 
man carried him through almost all the 
great transitions of thought and conduct 
which marked the nineteenth century. 
As a citizen he enlisted in the war be- 
tween the States of 1861-65; was captured 
and confined in Libby Prison, and through- 


out his later life testified by a slight 


lameness. to this military service. As a 


man of letters he wrote on the most 


varied themes,—of Lincoln, of Dickens, ‘of 
the True American, of Japanese poetry, of 
the Faith of the Incarnation. He trans- 
lated with unusual success a series of 
Japanese songs, and published an Intro- 
ductory Course in the Japanese Language. 
There are in the Harvard University 
Library not fewer than twenty cards rep- 
resenting his literary work. As a scholar 
he passed through various phases of phil- 
osophical conviction, reaching at last, 
through study in Germany, a warm ap- 


‘preciation of the philosophy of Krause, 


whose system MacCauley intended to 
describe, as his crowning intellectual task. 
As .a scientific investigator, he studied 
various Indian tribes, and compiled a 
vocabulary of Seminole words. As a reli- 
gious teacher, he emerged from the Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterianism of his boyhood and 
the rigid training of Princeton into the 
tranquil and sunny confidence of the Uni- 
tarian tradition, serving in important pul- 
pits and winning warm affection and 
esteem. 

All these diversified experiences cul- 
mninated in his mission to Japan, which he 
undertook in 1889 and maintained for 
twenty-five years, becoming recognized as 
one of the most eminent and honored 
mediators between that country and the 
United States. He was the first—and for 
many years the only—American mis- 
sionary who was decorated by the Japa- 
nese Emperor for his contributions to in- 
ternational comity. He was the first 
President of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
and the President of the American Peace 
Society of Japan. His Mission House was 
a center, not of a superimposed and alien 


religion, but of a naturalized and wel- 


comed Christianity. His organization of 
a “Laborer’s Friendly Society” was the 
first important step in the amelioration of 
the Japanese wage-earners. 

These external achievements, however, 
which gave him a unique position in the 
social and religious life of Tokyo, were 
only the expressions of a singularly chas- 
tened, affectionate, and unselfish charac- 
ter. He nad been happily married in 1867, 
when he was but twenty-four years old; 
and after a union of twenty years, marked 
by complete devotion and mutual affinity, 
he was left to a solitude which lasted 
thirty-eight years, but which was sustained 
by a sacred and vivid memory, seldom 
made a subject of conversation, but im- 
parting to his life a radiant cheerfulness 
which revealed an inner light. Few men 
have been so lonely and at the same time 
so pyerenicustle. an, A rare moment of 
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self-disclosure, in his meagre lodging at 
the Mission “House among his devoted 
Japanese colleagues, he said that he began 
each day with the words, “Underneath 
are the Hverlasting Arms’; and it is 
pleasant to remember that at the end of 
each day’s busy companionship which I 
had the privilege of sharing with him, he 
was wont to say, “Has not this been a very 
happy day?’ It was this singular union 


-of undefeated optimism and poignant ex- 


perience which gave him his place alike 
with those who wépt and with those who 
rejoiced, with the International Society 
of Tokyo, and with the native scholars 
and students who looked up to him. His 
withdrawal from active service involved 
no loss of intellectual eagerness or of 
spiritual serenity. He was, in a word, a 
typical production of rational religion, 
open-minded, tolerant, and reverent; and 
an unfailing and generous friend, lavish 
with affection and winning the love which 


he deserved. Francis G. PEABODY. 


Evolution Lectures at Davenport 


Eyolution—is it true? What professors 
in the University of Iowa say in reply 
to this question is the burden of a series 


‘of lectures being given at Davenport, Iowa, 


in Unity Hall, Tenth and Perry Streets, 
under the auspices of the Davenport chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League. Prof. A. O. 
Thomas told on November 12 “What 
Geology Has to Say,” and succeeding lec- 
tures are scheduled as follows: 

December 17, “What Zodlogy Has to 
Say,” Prof. Charles Cleveland Nutting; 
January 21, “What Botany Has to. Say,” 
Prof. Robert Bradford Wylie; February 
18, “What Sociology Has to Say,” Prof. 
Edward Byron Reuter; March 18, “What 
Philosophy Has to Say,’”’ Prof. Carl Fred- 
erick Taeusch. 


For the Church School Teacher 


Demonstration classes for teachers in 
echureh schools are being conducted at 
Unitarian headquarters in New York City, 
299 Madison Avenue, on successive Tues- 
day afternoons at 5.30 o’clock. To meet 
the expenses of the course, a season fee 
of $1, and a fee of twenty-five cents for 
single lessons, are being charged, 


For the Non-Unitarian 


The First Unitarian Church in Wichita, 
Kan., to which Dr. Claude EB. Sayre has 
recently come as minister from a Congre- 
gational church, has issued a pamphlet 
for general distribution which sets forth 
the fundamental ideas of liberal religion 
in a readable form for the non-Unitarian. 
With it went a card containing a brief 
statement of the Unitarian attitude, and 
blank for enrollment as a member of the 
church. 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—In accordance with a 
suggestion from headquarters of the Lay- 
men’s League, the chapter of the Univer- 
sity Unitarian Church is making the can- 
vass for the Unitarian Foundation a ving: 
ter activity. 
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Robert J. Raible Ordained 
to Ministry of Religion 


Robert J. Raible, who is parish assistant 
in the First Parish and Church of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was ordained to the min- 
istry at a service in that church on Novem- 
ber 15. Rey. Frank O. Holmes of the 
Harvard Street Unitarian Church in Cam- 
bridge, made the invocation; Dr. Harold 
E. B. Speight of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., read the Scripture lesson; Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, minister of the 
First Church, offered the ordaining prayer. 
Addresses were given by Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, editor of THe ReaistEr, John 
Russell Wood, president of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals, and Prof. 
William W. Fenn of the Theological School 
in Harvard University. 

Dr. Dieffenbach called for “an imprac- 
tical ministry, a happy ministry, a liberal 
ministry,’—impractical in that it should 
deal with the metaphysical bases of life; 
happy, for not taking itself too seriously 
and talking overmuch about “sacrifice”; 
and liberal, because liberal religion has a 
distinctive message: if religion is “a way 
of life,” it must point the right way. Mr. 
Wood spoke of Mr. Raible’s activities in 
the Student Federation and as a yvice- 
president last year of the Young People’s 
Religious Union. Professor Fenn said 
that it always was a pleasure to welcome 
a man to the ministry, especially in this 
case, when he felt that this man was or- 
dained for the ministry from the begin- 
ning. He stressed the need of the min- 
ister’s work in developing character 
through the medium of ideas. 


Music and Color 


The Religious Arts Guild will hold a 
public meeting at the Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Unitarian Church, Friday, Decem- 
ber 11, at 8 p.m. The minister of the 
church, Rev. Walter 8. Swisher, will give 
a short recital of old church music on the 
new memorial Sarah Forest Niles organ. 
Following the recital, a talk on “Stained 
Glass,” illustrated by colored stereopticon 
slides, will be given by Dr. Kenneth C. 
R. White, a member of the faculty of 
Boston University. There will be on - 
view in the parish house an exhibit of 
drawings and photographs of churches 
and memorials together with a few choice 
specimens of ecclesiastical printing. The 
public will be admitted without tickets. 


The Week at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the 12.15 P.M. serv- 
ices in King’s Ohapel, Boston, Mass., 
next week, Tuesday to Friday inclusive, 
will be Dr. Charles W. Gilkey of the 
Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. Gilkey was educated in Germany, 
England, and Seotland as well as in this 
country. He is well known as a uni- 
versity preacher at Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Cornell, and many other uni- 
versities. The usual organ recital will 
be given on Monday, December 14, and 
on Wednesday at 4.30 p.m. there will be 
a vesper service of music and prayer con- 
ducted by the minister. 
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Memorial in Montreal 
Dedicated by Dr. Snow 


A new door and doorway, memorial to 
four members of the Thomas family, one 
of them being among the founders of the 
church, was recently dedicated in the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
P.Q. The doorway, in the wall to the 
left of the chancel, connects the church 
and the parish house. Formerly a mere 
opening in the wall, the doorway is now 
a stone arch, approached by stone steps 
from the floor of the church. The door 
itself, like the paneling and fittings of the 
chancel nearby, is of oak, carved and 
decorated. The upper panel of the door 
is of mosaic, representing children playing 
in a garden, watched over by a benign 
protecting figure, symbolic of memory of 
beautiful deeds. The inscriptions on the 
back of the door are from 3 John: “Be- 
loved, thou doest faithfully whatsoever 
thou doest,” and “He that doeth good is 
of God.” 

The minister, Dr. Sydney B. Snow, in 
the course of the dedication said, “A word 
should be added about the significance of 
that which has been utilized for this beau- 
tiful memorial_—the doorway itself. It 
has an important place in the life of this 
church. Every Sunday morning the door 
swings open to admit the minister to the 
church. Down these steps he comes, to 
join the congregation and then to go up 
into the chancel, to lead the people in 
worship, to utter words of prayer on their 
behalf, and to exercise from the pulpit 
his prophetic function as preacher of the 
word of God. 

“Through it come the people also, at 
certain of the high and solemn tides of 
life. Young men enter the church here, 
to meet their brides before the altar. 
Mothers and fathers, through this door- 
way, bring their babes to the baptismal 
font, to dedicate them there to lives of 
service, and to consecrate themselves to 
their guidance in the way of right. 

“The doorway is, moreover, connecting 
link between two aspects of the church’s 
purpose. On one side is the house of 
worship, the place of assembly, where we 
kneel in prayer, are uplifted by song and 
the strains of holy music, and listen to 
words of admonition, of encouragement, 
and.of instruction. On the other side is 
the Hall, home of the activities of the 
chureh,—its school, its societies, its com- 
mittees,—center of its social life. There 
we meet to discuss our common business, 
to break bread together around the 
friendly board, to laugh, to dance, to play. 
This door also leads to the minister's 
room for study and for counsel; there he 
is at home for that intimate pastoral 
service which is the heart of his min- 
istry.” 


She Gave a Gift of Music 


The Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian 
Church dedicated a new organ, the gift of 
the late Mrs. Sarah Forest Niles of Wel- 


lesley Farms, on November 27. Rev. Wal- | 


ter Swisher; the minister, played hymns 
on the organ, and Rey. Frederic Gauld of 
Cohasset, Mass., occupied the pulpit. 
Designed for beauty of tone rather than 
volume, the organ has twenty-five speaking 
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stops. It has been placed in a large cham- 
ber over the church vestibule. The end 
wall of the chamber was removed to form 
a recess, over which a Gothic grill of 
carved wood has been placed, leaving room 
for an augmented choir. The cost of the 
alterations was included in the gift. 


TEMPLETON, MaAss.—‘The White Pine 
Series of Architectural Monographs” has 
published an illustrated article on the 
meeting house of the First Parish. It is 
to be found in Volume*XI, Number 5. 
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Dedicate Memorial Ortas 


An organ, which was given to Unity 
Church (Unitarian) in St. Paul, Minn., 
as a memorial to Mrs. Emilie B. Cochran 
by her children, was dedicated at a special 
service on Sunday afternoon, November 1. 
The service began with a half-hour recital 
by W. P. Dunn, organist of the church. 
The minister, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, then 
led the brief service of dedication, which 
included a Scripture lesson, an address, 
the prayer of dedication, and a congrega- 
tional hymn. , 


writing about ‘‘Jesus the Man,” says: 
“T greatly enjoyed reading it. 


along with ever deepening interest. 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


**A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


f Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 
E 4; eepen You have succeeded in making Jesus 
intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. 
Price $2.50 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


Now 


DOLLS BOOKS 


the same attention 


alLOYS«x 


There are many reasons for buying Toys early. 
We can think of none in favor of delay. 


Stocks are most complete. 
Shopping can be done in comfort. 
Prompt delivery can be assured. 


OUR SPECIALLY DRESSED DOLLS 


‘A large number of Dolls, large and 
small, dressed especially for us and with 


ship and material as is given to dresses 
for children. They are priced 65c to $40 


R. H. STEARNS CO. 


TOYS GAMES 


to style, workman- 
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~ Conference Votes $100 


For the Foundation, to help reach the 
Tits. 1. * forty per cent. 
Foundation means 


exactly what it says. It is not merely an 
effort to build up the Unitarian life. But 


there are in this commonwealth at least 


forty per cent. who are potential Unita- 


-rians, who are out of touch with expedients 
through which they can obtain for them- 


selves an enrichment for their souls. That 
great company is there waiting. Some- 
thing must be done, and the only group 


‘which I know that is able to do the work 
s.the group of which you and I are a 


part. ” mate f 

Thus spoke Rey. Dudley Ferrell of 
Lynn, Mass., supplying at the North 
Middlesex Conference for Percy W. Gard- 
ner of Providence, R.I., who was unable 


_to-be: present. .He continued: 


“The $2,000,000 Foundation must be 
raised. We cannot afford to be too local 
in our interests. Here is a demand which 
is more insistent, more worthy, than al- 
most any other demand that can be made 


‘upon ‘you for your generous expression. 


If an obligation such as this comes to us 


-and we refuse to pay it, we may save our 


money, but we shall have grown poor 
spiritually. pat 
The -Conferenee voted $100 to the 


Foundation, this amount being, of course, 
-in addition to contributions of individual 


churches and persons in the Conference. 
The delegates also appropriated $25 to 
the Junior Conference of the North Mid- 


_dlesex region. 


Sessions of the’ Coiiferbnce were held in 
“All Souls Church of Lowell, Mass., 
October 28. The first speaker was Mrs. 
secretary of the 
Women’s Alliance. Discussing “Alliance 
‘Women at Work,” she told of how the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Alliance women had re- 
belled. against their spending too much 
time in*the kitchen at social church func- 
tions and had engaged a housekeeper. 
‘Devotion to the church school was also 
emphasized as an important feature of 
Alliance interest. Stress was also placed 
on the importance of encouraging religion 
in the home, of helping the junior societies, 
and of contributing to home and foreign 
missions and interesting themselves in 
social service work among foreign peoples. 

Mrs. Atherton spoke of Dr. Cadman’s 
statement that in the last seven years the 
men have made greater progress in religion 
than women. “That is splendid,” she 
said,’ ‘‘we welcome it. It is unquestion- 
ably due largely in our church to the Lay- 
men’s League. Let us of the Alliance 
try—I will not say to pass the men—but 
‘to catch up with them.” 

Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of Dorchester, 
Mass., speaking on “The Preaching Mis- 
sion,” declared the only efficiency worth 
while is that which comes from a realiza- 
tion of the divine power. He pointed to 
the danger of the fundamentalist move- 
ment in the South, but also emphasized 
the danger of a reaction from this move 
ment that might repudiate all religion. 
Rey. Herbert M. Gesner discussed “Our 
Covenant and Its Relation to Life.” He 


_ Further on he declared: 


| 7 
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said that it was the first clause, “In the 
love of truth,” which first attracted his 
attention to the Unitarian Church. 


“If we were to cease all our work, all 
our charities and reforms, and should be 
truth, life, service, peace, sympathy, kind- 
ness, the world would be saved. We have 
been stressing activity until all our gath- 
erings in conference are made up of pro- 
grams in which we seem to be hurrying 
through one thing to reach the second 
thing, in order to get to the third thing, 
and get through.” 


The last speaker of the session was Bi | 


Abraham M. Rihbany of Boston, Mass., 
who spoke.on “The Truth That Makes 
Free.” There is, he said, a truth that 
kills andsa truth that gives life. Scien- 
tific truth is not the truth that necessarily 
sets men free. These two fields of thought 
should be friends. There is no reason why 
they should not be. Science frees men 
mentally, but religion is the next step 
higher. Religion deals in values. You 
can be neutral in science, but not in reli- 
gion. There is no such thing as_neutrality 
between right and wrong, between love 
and hatred. A godless world is ever a sad 
world. 

The present officers of che Conference 
were re-elected, except that Rev. G. C. 
Wright, minister of the Free Church in 
Lowell, wishing to retire from many years 
of service as secretary, Was made secre- 
tary emeritus and Miss Caroline Wright 
chosen to succeed him,—the first woman 
to be secretary of a New Hngland. con- 
ference. The other officers are: Presi- 
dent, Thomas H.. Elliott of Lowell; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Ellen C. Needham of 
Groton, Mass., H. F.,.Bingham of: Ashby, 
Mass., Addison Woodward of Pepperell, 
Frederic *A. Tuttle of Lowell; treasurer, 
Joseph A. Harwood of Littleton, Mass. 


BritericA, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Unitarian, observed an “Old Home Sun- 
day,” on November 15, with a service in 
the morning, a social time in the afternoon, 
and a dinner in the evening, to which all 
persons who were ever associated with the 
parish were invited. The minister, Rev. 
William L. Walsh, “preached. the sermon, 
and Harry D. Mallett directed the music. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Vigste following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON : 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Btation—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SEND 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
$3.00 for 52 Issues 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Room and board in New Bedford, 
by teacher at Friends Academy. Write Miss 
Louise A. PALMER, 25 Morgan Street, 
Bedford, Mass. 


New 


SHAKESPEARE.—Include among your Christ- 
mas gifts the game “‘A Study of Shakespeare.” 
Highly endorsed. . Price, 60 cents. The 
SHAKUSPHARE CLUB, Camden, Maine. ; 


A GRADUATE NURSE wishes to take conva- 
lescent patients or elderly people in her home. 
Rooms large and sunny, in central location of 
town. For particulars, write Miss B. MILTon, 
aah Pinion Avenue, Framingham, Mass. Tel. 
2164-M. 
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BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium, 1912 “G” Street, North. 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN TPACHERS’ AGENCY, New England 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKS 


A Carriage and Two Women. 
By Frances 8. Howe. Private sale only. Price, 
$1.50; postpaid. Address Miss Hown, 60 Mt. 
Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


14,000 MILES. 


SLA 
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Truth is like a 
diamond 
with many facets. 
Let us not see 
merely ONE but the 
WHOLE 


Minister’s Intimate Contacts 
Make for Better “Practice” 


The new parish house of Unity Church 
in Pittsfield, Mass., provided a meeting 
place for the autumn Connecticut Valley 
Conference sessions. 

At .a religious service, Rev. Ernest 
Caldecott of Schenectady, N.Y., spoke on 
“The Changing Church.” He suggested 
the substitution in part of informal con- 
ferences with small groups of people by 
the pastor for some of the preaching sery- 
ices. Through such intimate contacts, 
the minister can achieve more than by 
preaching to large congregations, he held. 
He stated that no pastor had sufficient 
new ideas to keep people interested every 
Sunday. But with others filling the pul- 
pit frequently by exchanges, and by a re- 


duction in the number of preaching serv-| 


ices, more efficiency would be forthcoming. 
Further, the minister is the logical “family 
spiritual adviser.” Some problems are 
social and could be discussed in a group; 
others are personal and can only be dealt 
with in privacy. But the minister must 
have opportunity to go into these matters, 
and the routine of church life to-day, plus 
the inevitable Sunday service, prevents 
him from becoming a real “practitioner.” 

Mr. Caldecott also said that a single 
denomination should bring into member- 
ship persons of more divergent ideals and 
beliefs than it does now. This, he be- 
lieved, would make for better understand- 
ing of one another’s ideas and bring into 
church membership persons who now have 
no religious affiliation. He advocated 
altering the form of the service from time 
to time to prevent stereotypéd and indif- 
ferent worship and to attract more per- 
sons of different tastes. 

A discussion on “Working with Young 
People,” opened by Rev. Edmund Booth 
Young of Northampton, Mass., provoked 
a lively and profitable discussion. Rey. 
Charles Graves of -Hartford, Conn., made 
the principal address of the afternoon on 
“Origins of the American Unitarian 
Association.” 

These officers were elected: President, 
John C. Lee, Greenfield, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. E. L. Moses, Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 8. S. Moriarty, Holyoke, Mass.; seere- 
tary, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, Florence, 
Mass.; treasurer, Harold J. Groesbeck, 
Northampton, Mass.; directors, Clarence 
Burt, Springfield, Mass. Harry Wells, 
Deerfield, Mass., Mrs. Charles Graves, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND. CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK. 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. | 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cizrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F,. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 


Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. | 


Philip ¥Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
\ 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Squarz, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Curoaco, Sr. Louis, Sam Frawoisco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely wie beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian Lg par ng Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address . 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
eligious Education, and Field Bearekasics for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For 
ticulars address the Dean, ie “4 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Contributions for our children’s Christmas festivities 
may be sent to the above address or to Edward J. Sam- 
son, Treas., 19 Congress Street, Boston. 


Cuantes L. DpNormanpip, President 
53 State Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE ; . 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities 
for field work. It will expand its curriculum 
and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of in- 
dividuals and the growing demands of the 
churches. 

Winter quarter begins ee 2 srry 
5; Summer quarter in Jun 21; 
Autumn quarter in Chicago, aoe 30, 1926. 
For information address the President, 


F. C. SourHwortn, D.D., Meadville, Pa.. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 

Promotes sympathy and concrete among 

liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home rater 
abroad. 

. The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H 
Fuller, Treasurer. 

Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 


' 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, H Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L, Locxn, President, E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


"2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 


thinking of the ious education, or 
parish work as a voca on. 

Thorough vet in all departments of theo- 
logical study. plemen work available at 
Pacific School bs elo al University of Cali-- 
fornia, inclu summer sessions. Ideal year- 


round climate. Free tuition and i lodging; eeners 
ous scholarships for superior wor. j pope 
forself-support. Next semester aie Jan. 12. 
For of the School, or further informa- 
tion, fevcwes aPradien 
EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


It is a Busy Autumn 


On account of the abundance of news 
from parishes and autumn conferences, 
THE Rearster is obliged to defer publica- 
tion of many important “stories” to later 
issues, as space is available. 


WorcesTER, Mass.—Two results of the 
annual Unitarian Church fair are noted 
in the calendar: “Even further increase 
of the right spirit through acquaintance 
and working together ; the earning of over 
three thousand three hundred dollars.” 
The women did it. 


} 
j 


} 
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For Missionary Work 


_ The Unitarian Foundation 
asks for $125,000 a year for 
five years for the American 
Unitarian Association in its 
missionary work of Liberal 
religion, including the found- 
ing and support of pioneer 
churches in many parts. 


Episcopalian Clergyman Holds 


Unitarianism Truest Religion | 


Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks recently received 
a letter from an Episcopal clergyman re- 
garding his address in All Souls Unita- 
rian Church, Indianapolis, Ind., on “The 
Bible in the Light of Evolution.” The 
letter read, in part: 

“Will you permit an Avtesn. Modernist 
to send you his congratulations on this 
I would like to put 
a copy of that address into the hands of 
every member of my church. Inasmuch 
as it is practically what I have been at- 
tempting to say for the past forty years, 
you can imagine how glad I am to find.an- 
other pastor making the same statements. 


Is it not a fact that the doctrine of evolu- 


tion directly contradicts the representa- 
tion of the immediate creation of man by 
God as given in Genesis ii?” 

And this Episcopal clergyman goes on 
to say, “Unitarianism is, to my thinking, 
the truest of all religions to-day.” 


Rufus M. pare at Weston, Mass. 


Rufus M. Jones, organizer of the Friends 
Reconstruction Service, will speak on 
“Quakers and Modern Problems” at an 
evening meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
of the First Parish in Weston, Mass., on 
December 15, at 8 o’clock, in the parish 
house. Considered by many persons as 
the leading Quaker in the world, Professor 
Jones is dean of Haverford College and 
the author of many books, in addition to 
his notable service toward the rebuilding 
of war-stricken Europe. 


Anniversary in Australia 


The Unitarian Christian Church in Ade- 
laide, South Australia, recently celebrated 
its seventieth anniversary. This church 


was founded in 1855, and its present min- |* 
_ ister, Rey. George E. Hale, has served 


since 1921. There were three observances 
on Sunday, October 11. Following the 
special commemoration service in the 
morning, a talk on “Old Times” was given 
by Herbert Kay, chairman of the church 
committee, in the afternoon to members of 
the Bible Class and their friends. The 
evening service was of a special mission- 
ary character. It was preceded by an 
organ recital, and it concluded with the 
singing of the Hallelujah Chorus. ‘The 
anniversary was celebrated in a social way 
on the following Tuesday evening by a 
cOmversazione in the Church Hall. 
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Personals 


‘Rey. William Ware Locke, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Lawrence, 
Mass., has been elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Ministers’ Association of Greater 
Lawrence. 


Rey. Berkeley B. Clake of Sacramento, 


“> Me Beak 


Calif., is back in his pulpit again after a 
successful recovery from an operation. 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir.—Crime, its causes 
and cure, with suggestions for penal re- 
form, is being studied this year by the 
local chapter of the Laymen’s League. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on—October 1 to December 31, 1925. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Services for Christmas 


DRAMATIC SERVICES OF WORSHIP 
By Isabel K. Whiting 
With Foreword by Samuel M. Crothers 


This book of ten Dramatic Services has been 
arranged for the training of youth in the experience 
of worship. The traditional church days and 
times of special religious significance have been 
chosen for commemoration. Important episodes 
in Bible history and literature, and memorial 
records of devoted spiritual leaders have been 
set in dramatic form within the ritual of a 
religious. service. Complete instructions are 
furnished for the simple settings, costuming, and 
music. F 

Illustrated, $2.00 postpaid 


THE NATIVITY 


Published in one book with “‘The Consecration 
of Sir Galahad.” 
By Eugene R. Shippen and 
Elizabeth B. Shippen 


A simple but effective Christmas pageant for 
the church, requiring no speaking parts and but 
few rehearsals. It has been successfully pre- 


suggestions for presentation are included. 
Illustrated, $1.60 postpaid 


Send for free descriptive circulars 


sented in all parts of the country. Detailed 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS 
By Clara Bancroft Beatley 


This Service contains old and new carols, and 
familiar Scriptural passages appropriate to the 
season. The readings are arranged responsively 
and together. 


A CHRISTMAS SERVICE AND SONGS 
AROUND THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
By Clara Bancroft Beatley 

A booklet including the old Christmas carols, 


together with a short Christmas play. 
$.06 each postpaid; $6.00 per hundred postpaid 


TEN HYMNS FOR CHRISTMAS 
CAROLERS 

Ten of the most popular hymns printed in” 
clear legible type. 


$.05 each postpaid; $2.00 per 50 postpaid 
$3.00 per 100 postpaid 


Samples of the above sent upon request 


We also have a number of pageants for Christ- 
mas which have been given with very favorable 
results in many church schools. A complete list 
will be sent upon request. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


16 Beacon Street, 


NEW YORK 
299 Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Boston, Mass. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
612 Phelan Bldg. 
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The Christian Register 


In this Number ~ 
Editorials. . . "ach tiop 


Original and Selected a 7 . 4 
' Struggle for Manchuria i in Prospect, by bo Ei I ' 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollar a day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember . the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


—_— 


“How antich Service. did 


Bonus Clerk: 


you have?” Ex-soldier: “None. I was 


1200 
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inquired central of the man in the booth. One Church for the Unchurched, by. John Hale 1202 


“Mr O’Cohen.” “Mr. Who?” - “It’s Mr. The Social Worker’s Quest, by Annie L. : 


Confidential Literary Work 


Some one went to President Sparks, of 
Harvard College, and told him that in his 
town the people were greatly troubled over 
the ‘Perseverance of the Saints,” where- 
upon President Sparks said, “We have no 
such trouble in Harvard. College; our 
trouble is over the perseverance of the 
sinners. es 


Dr. George A. Gordon tells of a man who 

was born of Scottish parents while they 
were on a visit. in Canada. He said he 
was not a Canadian, he was a Scot. The 
retort was, “But you was born in Canada, 
therefore you are a Canadian.” The con- 
tention finally so worked upon the poor 
man’s nerves that he yelled, “If a cat had 
kittens in an oven, would they be buskits?” 


This is a story about Henry Ward 
Beecher. In a prayer he asked God’s bless- 
ing upon those who lay upon beds of suf- 
fering, and sat upon chairs of idleness. 
He invoked the divine blessing upon all 
those present, especially those who had 
come before the beginning of the service; 
_he also asked that God might let His bene- 
diction rest on those who arrived in time 
for that. 


The place where you turned into the 
lane when bringing home the cows has 
been rented for a barbecue. Just across 
the way a company has leased ground from 
Grandpa for a filling station. The wood 
Jot is a camp for tin-can tourists. The 
old homestead is an antique shop. The 
pasture is a golf course. Grandpa is a 
Floridian. The only familiar thing about 
the old farm is the mortgage.—Life. 


Richard Clarke was a Unitarian min- 
ister in Newport, Isle of Wight, two hun- 
dred years ago. He was also a baker. An 
epitaph was recently proposed by the pres- 
ent minister in the London Inquirer: 


Richard Clarke, so it is said, 
Dispensed theology and bread ; 
A rara avis as you'd find, 
Who fed both body and the mind. 
.. We'd like to know the acid test, 
Which of the two went down the best. 


Dr. Charles F. Dole’s 


16-Page Pamphlet 
**Will Conscription Destroy War?’’ 


A discussion of principles 
6 cents each; 10 for 25 cents; postpaid 


THE ASSOCIATION TO ABOLISH WAR 
7 Wellington Terrace Brookline, Mass. 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten’s 


widely discussed sermons 
The Evolution of Religion 
The Appeal of Fundamentalism 


West Side Unitarian Laymen’s League 
550 Cathedral Parkway 


Fifteen cents the copy, postpaid 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A eoclenly 1s offered in part payment for 
tuition in any department of Music in one of 


the best Girls’ Boarding Schools near Boston. 
Write immediately for particulars. C-99, Tam 
CaRISsTIAN RuGIsTmR. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Foll : Secretarial; Resse 
Spare ae and; Contents 

Courses: A 
tion; ppg hee and pera Accounting. 
Admission peteibes only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


New York City 


~\ 
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One day a friend, walking with W. P. THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR Our Children 
Ker, espied a bird unknown to him. ; How Christmas Came to Hope House, Part © 
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Outsells all 5) ther ' ons, by Janet Gargan . . . . =. « « 
“Daddy,” asked a small boy, “what is Church Notes . 1214 
an ancestor?’. “My boy,’ replied the Books ; 
father, “an ancestor is one who goes The Bible—we carry it in every Pleasantries 1220 
-before; I went before you, so I am your language Age binding : 
ancestor, and your grandfather is another 
ancestor; do you see?” “Yes, I see; but if Aascncbaet arte: Suskacd Church Announcements 
SBert) 15) Want eaty ment, Say eres 41 Bromfield St., Boston — FIRST PARISH IN MILTON, Minister 
people brag about it? Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THB DISCIPLES, Jersey and 


Service at 11 a.m. 


Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service ataat 
a a 


A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M, 
garten at.11 a.m. ; 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Bast Cot- 
tage Stree near Dorchester Avenue. Rev. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.45 a.m. Church School at 12 mM. 
Y. P. R. U. services on the first and third Sun- 
days of each month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just, east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the rr 
and te sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’ s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), ‘School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, P.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Creat 
December 13, 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev, Hdward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Bmeritus. Rev. 
Engene Rodman Shippen, minister, December 13, 


9.30 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
Service. 


superintendent. 11 A.M., Morning 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough S Rev. 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning. Te 
11 a.m. Communion on the first Sunday oS ee 
month immediately after morning service. Free 
seats at all services. Vesper Servi yom 8 
4.30 p.m. The church is open daily fro 
to 5. All welcome. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 


las well as new address., 
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